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EDITOR'S NOTES 


Wirth a masterful review of research 
and investigation during the past 
year, Roger DeCrow and his associ- 
ates have “made this a remarkably use- 
ful issue of Adult Education. They 
have designed the review to provide 
continuity with the preceding years 
and thus have made it possible for 
you to keep up with studies as they 
move from start to finish. With this 
single innovation, Mr. DeCrow has 
done more in one year to sharpen the 
accessibility of new theory than most 
of us have done in a lifetime. For 
this we are especially grateful. The 
preparation of the “research review” 
is a major contribution to the field 
by the Center for the Study of Lib- 
eral Education for Adults. 


On our really bad days we get the 
feeling that adult educators are the 
most highly and superficially opin- 
ionated professional people in the 
world. On these days it seems to us 
that too many of our colleagues are 
overly impressed with the significance 
of their personal experiences, and we 
shudder as they pridefully resort to 
personal anecdotes for the develop- 
ment of what seems to them to be 
general truths. We are depressed to 
the point of despair when some of 
our most successful and beloved col- 
leagues vigorously maintain the theme 


that trial and error on the job is “the 
only real way” for a person to learn 
the adult education game. 
our esteemed veteran practitioners ur- 
banely declare that people like them 
must pass their know-how along else 
younger men in the field will not de- 
velop properly. We suspect such “old 
pros” are deeply convinced that the 
precious truths of our profession are 
their personal property and available 
only in their communications. And 
we sadly wonder if professional read- 
ing will ever become a way of life 
for adult education practitioners en 
masse. Then we brighten with the 
thought that the explosion in our pro- 
fessional literature is a fairly recent 
phenomenon and that a quantity effort 
in research of substantial quality is 
just now apparent. In short, it seems 
likely that a few “misguided pros” 
simply don’t realize that a respectable 
volume of validated truth has come 
into being and is growing apace. So 
we have decided on a course of action. 
Into our briefcase we are placing a 
half dozen copies of this issue of 
Adult Education. It will be a real 
pleasure to give them, with our com- 
pliments and appropriate comments, 
to selected individuals whose opinions 
we believe worth the enlightenment. 


Some of 


THURMAN WHITE, 
Editor 


Summer 1961 


Research and Investigations 
in Adult Education 


Roger DeCrow 
Clearinghouse Director, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


ComPiLer’s NOTE: This year we have 
omitted research stemming from the 
Cooperative Extension Service. Only a 
small scattering of the many studies 
from this source are reported to us, and 
the work being done is far too impor- 
tant for cursory handling. Few infor- 
mation searches in adult sducation are 
complete (and many are not even ‘vell 
begun) untii the Review of Extension 
Research has been checked. Published 
annually by the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, it contains excellent abstracts based 
on examination of the reports listed. 


We have followed up studies reported 
“in progress” in the 1959 and 1960 re- 
views and re-entered those which are 
now completed, with a note on findings 
and availability. These re-entries are 
marked with an asterisk. 


Many thanks are due to Diana Iron- 
side of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education for supplying notes on 
Canadian research. 


Adult Education: 
General Studies 


1. Gunn, C.R. The Role of Atlantic Pro- 
vincial Governments in Adult Education. 
(Ed.D., University of Toronto). 

Inquiries to: C. R. Gunn, Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, University of Toronto, 


Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


2. Kipp, J. Rosy. Financing Continuing 
Education. (Fund for Adult Education) 
1961. 


Purpose: To examine current practices 
in financing continuing education and to in- 
vestigate relevant developments in related 
fields. 

Inquiries to: J. Roby Kidd, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 56 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

See Also: 78. 


Adult Learning, Needs, 
Motivations 


3. Aputt EpucatTion Councit oF GREATER 
Cuicaco. An Exploratory Study on the 
Need for a Cultural Center in Chicago. 
(Nondegree, Adult Education Council of 
Greater Chicago) 1961. 

Purpose: To determine the extent of in- 
terest in a cultural center and facilities sug- 
gested, and to see if any common concerns 
could be identified that might make joint 
action feasible. 

Major findings: Unanimous desire by 
those responding for either space or serv- 
ices in a center to be located in downtown 
Chicago. 

Inquiries to: The Adult © Education 
Council of Greater Chicago, 53 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


“4. Brown, Aran. A Study of Collegiate 
Education as a Determinative Factor in the 
Continuing Education of College Alumni. 
(Ph.D., University of Chicago) 1960. 

Major findings: Both the quantitative 
and the qualitative dimensions of continu- 
ing education of college alumni are signifi- 
cantly related to a high quality of collegi- 
ate education. The relationship of collegiate 
education to continuing education is most 
noticeable in those activities which involve 
a considerable commitment of time and en- 
ergy to educational pursuits. The superiori- 
ty of the selected college alumni resulted 
largely from the high level of educational 
activity among the older alumni within that 
sample. The women graduates among this 
older group of alumni were largely respon- 
sible for this result. 

The older alumni as a group were more 
actively involved in educational activities 
than were the younger alumni. When com- 
parisons were made between older and 
younger alumni on the quality of their ed- 
ucational experience, the results showed no 
consistent trend favoring either group. The 
differences between the older alumni and 
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the younger alumni were principally asso- 
ciated with the selected college alumni and 
in particular with women graduates. Women 
as a group were more actively engaged in 
educational pursuits than men, and they 
rated higher than men in nearly every com- 
parison that was made. In the measurements 
made on the quality of experience, the 
women ranked higher than the men by an 
impressive margin. 

Inquiries to: Alan Brown, Bureau of 
Continuation Services, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. 


5. Dick, Rosert N. 
in Two Small Wisconsin Communities. 
(Nondegree, University of Wisconsin). 
Estimated completion: ‘Spring, 1962. 

Purpose: To determine the interest 
adults (in two communities not now hav- 
ing sustantial adult education programs) 
have in potential evening classes. 

Inquiries to: Robert N. Dick, Director 
of Field Services, University Extension Di- 
vision, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wisconsin. 


Adult Class Interests 


6. Farrmya, Noraw. Human Relations in 
Adult Learning. (M.A., University of Bri- 
tish Columbia). 

Inquiries to: Norah Farina, Faculty of 
Education, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, 
British Columbia. 


7. Gampitt, Dorcas D. A Pilot Study to 
Design a Methodology for Determining 
Community Services in the Small Church- 
Related Junior Colleges. (Ed.D., Florida 
State University) 1961. 

Purpose: To design and test a metho- 
dology for determining needed community 
services in the small church-related junior 
college. The pilot college was a century- 
old Methodist institution located in a sparse- 
ly settled area of Georgia. The decade stud- 
ied was 1950-1960. 

Major findings: A design combining 
several survey techniques is presented which 
will enable the small church-related junior 
college objectively to examine its present 
community services and to determine po- 
tential services for its area. 

Available on loan from: Library, Flori- 
da State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


8. Greene, Bert. Study of Selected Drop- 
Outs—A Decade or more after Leaving 
School. (Ph.D., University of Michigan) 
1961. 


Purpose: To study what 
drop-outs when they leave school, with 
particular reference to participation in con- 
tinuing education. 

Major findings: Drop-outs come from 
drop-out prone families. Participation in 
educational activities following drop-out 


from high school is directly related to 
level of formal education attained by the 
person concerned. 

Available on loan from: Library, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


happens to 


9. Hawkins, Dorotuy Lee. The Role of 
Adult Education in a Southern Urban 
School Community. (Ed.D., Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity) Estimated completion: June, 1961. 

Purpose: To evaluate the effectiveness 
of a leadership training program among a 
selected group of Negro adults on a lower 
socio-economic level in a southern urban 
school community working through and 
with the local Parent-Teachers Association. 

Inquiries to: Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


*10. HeNnprickson, ANDREW. Educational 
Needs of Out-of-School Youth. (Nonde- 
gree, Institute of Child Development and 
Family Life with the aid of the Ohio State 
University Development Fund) — 1960. 
Major findings: 19-26 year-olds are an 
underserved group; needs of this group can 
be specified clearly enough to help youth- 
serving agencies serve them better; com- 
munities do not provide educational oppor- 
tunities for out-of-school youth analogous 
to those provided for youth in school. 
Available on loan from: Center for 
Adult Education, College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


11. Hovure, Cyrm O. The Inquiring Mind. 
(Nondegree, University of Chicago) 1960. 

Purpose: To discover some of the char- 
acteristics of those adults who participate 
extensively in adult educational activities. 

Major findings: The people studied 
proved to have three major orientations to- 
ward learning. The goal-oriented use edu- 
cation as a means of accomplishing fairly 
clear-cut objectives. The activity-oriented 
find in the circumstances of the learning a 
meaning which has no necessary connec- 
tion with the content or announced pur- 
poses of the activity. The learning-oriented 
seek knowledge for its own sake. 
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Published: Cyril O. Houle. The Inquir- 
ing Mind. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1961. 


12. Hymon, Mary Watson. A Study of 
the Awareness and Perception of Adult Ed- 
ucation as Factors in the Motivation of 
Adults on the Lower Socio-Economic 
Levels. (Ed.D., Indiana University) 1960. 

Purpose: To determine the awareness 
and perception of adults on the lower so- 
cio-economic levels of adult education and 
potentially available educational opportuni- 
ties: (1) to discover their reactions to ed- 
ucation and to a specific socio-educational 
agency; (2) to determine the image and 
perception the specific agency holds of 
these adults; and (3) to discover impli- 
cations for program planning and promo- 
tion. 

Major findings: A small proportion of 
the sample, principally non-users, were ac- 
tive in varied organizations and expressed 
interest in improved use of leisure time. 
While the total sample expressed aware- 
ness of the program of the agency, a great- 
er proportion indicated awareness of only 
one aspect of the program. Both the sample 
and staff indicated that generally the agen- 
cy was held in favorable regard; however, 
a minority of the sample was very vocal in 
expression of a negative perception. The 
staff felt that expectations of services were 
characterized by an attitude of depend- 
ence. The sample and the staff identified 
these factors as barriers to the use of the 
agency: general apathy, personal difficul- 
ties, feeling of personal inadequacy, insuf- 
ficient knowledge of the program and per- 
sonal hostility to the agency. The most ef- 
fective promotion of the agency program 
resulted from face-to-face contacts with 
peer groups. Adult education as a process 
which promoted sequential and continuous 
learning was peripheral to the thinking of 
the sample and the program of the agency. 
A small proportion of the sample reflected 
some consideration of education and de- 
sired learning experiences. 

Available on loan from: Library, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


{3. Knox, Avan B. Baseline Study of Adult 
Participation. (Nondegree, University of 
Nebraska) Estimated completion: No- 
vember, 1961. 

Purpose: To identify how participation 
in adult education programs is related to 
patterns of participation in group activities 
generally. To identify how within three 


life roles (worker-homemaker: citizen; 
user of leisure) role performance is re- 
lated to educative activity. To provide a 
baseline for a longitudinal study of chang- 
ing patterns of role performance as they are 
related to educative activity. 

Inquiries to: Alan B. Knox, 211 Nebras- 
ka Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


14. Lacocnata, A. A. A Comparison of 
the Effectiveness of Adult Residential and 
Non-Residential Learning Situations. (Non- 
degree, Continuing Education Research, 
Michigan State University and Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for Adults) 
1963. 

Purpose: To compare the effectiveness 
of some aspects of adult learning under 
residential conditions with non-residential 
instructions. 

Major findings: Residential 
tends to be the more effective learning sit- 
uation. 

Published: A. A. Lacognata. A Com- 
‘parison of the Effectiveness of Adult Res- 
idential and Non-Residential Learning Sit- 
uations. Chicago: Center for the Study of 
‘Liberal Education for Adults, 1961. 


instruction 


15. McIntyre, ArtHuR ALTon. A Study 
of the Procedures Used in Locating and 
Identifying Educational Needs of Adults in 


(M.S. in Education, Uni- 
1959. 

Purpose: To investigate techniques used 
by public school authorities to identify ed- 
ucational needs of adults and to apply a 
selection of these procedures to a specific 
community. 

Major findings: The study assesses the 
usefulness and the limitations of the meth- 
ods analyzed. 


a Community. 
versity of Southern California) 


Available on loan form: Library, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California. 

Abstract available from the Committee 
on Research Studies, Los Angeles City 
School Districts, 450 North Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles 12, California. 


16. Ne son, Micuaet U. College Achieve- 
ment by High School Graduates. (Nonde- 
gree, Rutgers University) 1960. 

Purpose: To discern the impact of an 
adult evening educational program on the 
high school graduate. To study the effect 
the initial registration of students has op 
their grades and college careers. 


O 
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Major findings: Students registering for 
three courses initially get more bad grades 
than those who register for two courses, 
but more of the former continue in the sec- 
ond semester than the latter. Also, three 
course registrants attempt far more credits 
than do two course registrants. The older 
student (out of high school more than five 
years) achieves fewer bad grades and re- 
mains longer than his younger contempo- 
raries. 

Inquiries to: Michael U. Nelson, Rut- 
gers University College, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


17. Parsons, Tom. A _ Probability-Sample 
Community Study of Adults’ Voluntary 
Participation in Community Activities and 
Organizations. (Ph.D., University of Mich- 
igan) Estimated completion: June, 1962. 

Purpose: To study dynamics and bar- 
riers to participation in adult education ac- 
tivities. 

Inquiries to: Tom Parsons, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


18. Pinnock, THEoporE JAMes. A Situa- 
tional Analysis of Adult Education for 
Negroes in Macon County, Alabama. 
(MS., Tuskegee Institute) 1960. 
_Purpose: To analyze Macon County, 
Alabama, adult education in order to gain 
insights that may serve as the basis for 
planning and operating immediate and long- 
term adult education programs by Tuskegee 
Institute, by the public schools, and by 
other agencies and organizations willing 
and able to assist. 

Major findings: Educational needs of 
adults are numerous and in some instances, 
complex; but community leaders, execu- 
tives of institutions, organizations and agen- 
cies, and the public-at-large believe that a 
well-organized, comprehensive adult edu- 
cation program will enormously help adults 
solve their individual and community prob- 
lems. Many specifics as to needs, interests, 
and desires of individuals and institutions 
relevant to adult education were revealed. 

Available on loan from: Library, Tus- 
kegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama. 


19. SHEFFIELD, SHERMAN B. The Orienta- 
tions of Adult Continuing Learners. 
(Ph.D., University of Chicago). Estimated 
completion: June, 1962. 

Purpose: To study the orientations of 
adult continuing learners and the relation- 


ship of certain characteristics relative to 
these learning orientations. An attempt is 
also being made to determine the relation- 
ship of the various learning orientations to 
the extent and continuity of continuing 
learning activities. The study sample is be- 
ing taken from conference participants in 
university continuing education centers 
throughout the country. 

Inquiries to: Sherman B. Sheffield, De- 

partment of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
*20. Wasrncer, Gorpon B. A Comparative 
Study of Some Interests and Attitudes Rel- 
ative to Public School Adult Education. 
(Ph.D., State University of Iowa) 1961. 

Major findings: No significant differ- 
ences of verbal expression of educational 
interest exist between adult school partici- 
pants and non-participants. No significant 
differences of verbal responses to selected 
attitudes exist between participants and non- 
participants. No significant differences of 
interest expression or attitude response ex- 
ist from community to community. 

Microfilm available from: University 
Microfilms, Inc., 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


See Also: 107, 109, 144, and CLIENTELE 
OF ADULT EDUCATION following. 


Audio-Visual, Television, 
Printed Materials 


21. Frymire, Lawrence T. A Study of the 
Factors Influencing the Acceptance or Re- 
jection by Program Directors of Michigan 
Radio Stations of Adult Education Pro- 
grams Produced and Distributed by Radio 
Station WKAR, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. (Ph.D., Michigan 
State University) 1961. 

Purpose: To secure data which would 
be of assistance to operators of the WKAR 
Tape Program Service or others operating 
or planning to operate similar adult educa- 
tion radio program services. Study was re- 
stricted to Michigan radio stations using 
the WKAR Tape Program Service as of 
March, 1960. 

Major findings: There was a significant 
relationship between the educational level 
of the Program Directors and the number 
and type of adult education programs 
which they accepted. The Program Direc- 
tor does not actually formulate program 
policies at his station. The Program Direc- 
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tors, although professionally supporting lo- 
cal adult education programs, did not ac- 
tually participate in adult education activi- 
ties in his local community. 

Fifteen-minute programs in the area of 
state government were first choice for fu- 
ture tape program service distribution. 
Other most recommended program types 
were interviews with prominent people, 
programs for teenagers, programs for the 
aging and children’s programs. The Pro- 
gram Directors also recommended the de- 
velopment of programs of five-minute and 
thirty-minute duration in the above areas. 
The Program Directors indicated a strong 
preference for programs ona one-program- 
per-week schedule. 

Available on loan from: Microfilm serv- 
ice, Michigan State University Library, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


22. Morris, JaMes M. An Experiment in 
the Use of Educational Broadcasting to 
Meet the Growing Needs of the Junior Col- 
lege Program for the Youth of Oregon. 
(Nondegree, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare) Estimated com- 
pletion: Summer, 1962. 

Purpose: To determine the potential 
audience and need for a two-year freshman 
and sophomore curriculum via televised in- 
struction. Open-circuit television is being 
employed, capitalizing on the exposure pro- 
vided by the Oregon Educational Televi- 
sion Network. Some other areas under con- 
sideration include administrative problems 
to be met in developing this type of serv- 
ice, faculty participation, production pro- 
cedures, and the patterns that will emerge 
from investigation into these areas. Data 
on the use made of televised instruction by 
the adult student will also be considered and 
available. Course enrollment is open to all. 


Inquiries to: Alfred R. Kelman, Research 
Director, KOAC-AM-TV, Corvallis, Ore- 


gon. 


23. Petra, M. O. ano Otners. The Wis- 
consin Physics Film Evaluation Project, 


Part II. (Nondegree, University of Wis- 
consin) Estimated completion: August, 
1961. 

Purpose: To determine effects of using 


the Harvey White physics television films 
as supplementary enrichment to high school 
study of physics by correspondence. 
Inquiries to: Correspondence Study De- 
partment, 110 Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


24. ScHrAMM, The Audience for 
Educational Television. (Nondegree, Na- 
tional Educational Television and Radio 


Center). Estimated completion: October, 
1961. 
Purpose: To measure the size and kind 


of audience for educational television in 
different kinds of communities with differ- 
ent kinds of ETV service. To investigate 
motivations and gratifications of ET V view- 
ing, patterns of viewing, attitudes toward 
different kinds of television, and so forth. 

Inquiries to: Wilbur Schramm, Director, 
Institute for Communication Research, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


25. Tapros, Samy S._ An Investigation of 
the Impact of Television upon the Maturing 
Process of the Adult. (Ph.D., Indiana Uni- 
versity) 1960. 

Purpose: To appraise the impact of com- 
mercial television upon the maturing process 
of the adult. To determine needed research 
to enable adult educators to promote adult 
maturity via television. 

Major findings: Television viewing ap- 
parently does little or nothing for, or is in- 
imical to, the promotion of: adult growth 
in knowledge; participation in creative in- 
terests and constructive activities; growth 
into socio-centricity; grasp of reality: 
growth into responsibility and independ- 
ence. The investigation revealed nine ma- 
jor areas of needed research pertaining to 
television and adult maturity regarded as 
significant by professional adult educators. 

Available on loan from: Library, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

See Also: 30, 87, 97. 


Church Sponsored 
Adult Education 


26. Brircuer, Jack L. Origin, Development 
and Work of the Adult Department in the 
Training Union of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. (M.S., Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education, Indiana University) 1960. 

Purpose: To give a brief historical ac- 
count of the origin and growth of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. To review 
the origin and work of the Adult Depart- 
ment in the Training Union of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. To relate the be- 
liefs and principles found throughout the 
Convention to the methods, courses, and 
training given in the Adult Department in 
the Training Union. 

Major findings: Once a majority of the 
members of a Southern Baptist Church has 
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made the decision to, participate in the 
Training Union's plan, very little is left to 
an individual member’s initiative. Every de- 
tail has been covered in manual instructions. 
Frequently, too little time is allotted for 
discussion by the members of the Union 
group. The conclusion seems justified that 
a thorough-going program of study that 
includes all ages of church members, to- 
gether with a rather rigid supervision, has 
a noteworthy effect upon the church mem- 
bership, causing a rapid increase year by 
year. 

Available on loan from: Library, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


27. McKrrrick, Myron S. A Study of the 
Goals of Selected Councils of Churches as 
Perceived by Different Personnel Groups. 
(MS., Indiana University) Estimated com- 
pletion: August, 1961. 

Purpose: To find the relationship be- 
tween the stated goals as they currently ap- 
pear in the constitutions and/or by-laws of 
local councils of churches and the percep- 
tion of these same goals as held by persons 
whose working relationship with the local 
council of churches is (a) functional, (b) 
non-functional, and (c) peripheral. The 
scope of the study includes 10 local coun- 
cil situations in the state of Indiana. This 
includes 88 respondents. 

Inquiries to: Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


*28. Bruce. Institutional Char- 
acter of Adult Education in the Church. 
(Ph.D., School of Education, University of 
California). 

Major findings: The program of adult 
education in the church reflects the charac- 
ter of the religious institution as a whole. 
Adult education takes its character from 
the forces which impinge upon the religious 
institution in American society and func- 
tions to serve the church according to the 
needs and problems of the hour. The in- 
creasingly marginal position of the church 
tends to focus the educational program upon 
institutional insecurity. 

To be published: Bruce Reinhart, The 
Institutional Nature of Adult Christian Ed- 
ucation, Philadelphia: The Westminister 
Press. 


*29. Wesster, SHERMAN. A Study of the 
Patterns of Adult Education in Selected 
Negro Churches. (Ed.D., Bureau of Stud- 
ies in Adult Education, Indiana University). 


Major findings: There was little aware- 
ness of the significance of goals and evalu- 
ation. The educational activities were de- 
termined primarily by persons outside the 
educational groups. The educational needs 
and interests of group members are not ad- 
equately being met. The predominant use 
of formal educational methods has outlived 
much of its usefulness in the selected 
churches. Some of the inadequacy in the 
adult educational programs can be attrib- 
uted to the inadequacy of the leadership 
training program and its staff members at 
state and national convention levels. The 
church members were not significantly in- 
volved in the planning phase of the educa- 
tional programs. Many church organiza- 
tions relied on the help of their pastor on 
educational problems, but the training of 
the pastors seemed inadequate to enable 
them to serve as advisors on adult educa- 
tion practices. 

Available on loan from: Library, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Clientele of 
Adult Education 


30. Borce, Paut D. A Study of Students 
Enrolled for College Credit by Television 
at the University of Omaha, 1956-1960. 
(M.A., University of Omaha) 1961. 

Purpose: To investigate the background 
of students enrolled for college credit in 
courses by TV, 1956-1960. Home, previous 
college training, current college class load 
reason for enrollment, age, sex, occupation, 
attitudes toward program. 

Major findings: Most students had a 
year or more of college training before en- 
rollment in television courses. A majority 
of students were not enrolled in a campus 
course while taking work by television. 
Over half of the students were working to- 
ward a degree. The average student’s age 
was 38. A majority (57%) were school 
teachers. A majority of the students sampled 
by survey, enjoyed the convenience of col- 
lege by television. 

Available on loan from: Library, Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


31. Cave, Wiaiam M. A Study of Drop- 
Outs Who Have Returned to an Organized 
Adult Education Program. (Nondegree, 
University of Michigan and the Adult Ed- 
ucation Association of Michigan). 
Purpose: To study relation of secondary 
school programs to continuing education. 
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Inquiries to: William M. Cave, School 
of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


32. Costin, FRANK AND Rosert L. JOHNSTON. 
Comparison of Achievement in Introduc- 
tory Psychology between Extension Stu- 
dents and Campus Students. (Nondegree, 
University of Illinois) Estimated comple- 
tion: March, 1962. 

Purpose: To compare the achievement 
in introductory psychology of extension 
students at Chanute Air Force Base and 
full time students on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Frank Costin, Associ- 
ate Professor of Psychology, 303-C Admin- 
istration Building, (E) University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. 


*33. Drazex, Stantey J. Survey of Gradu- 
ate Study by University College, Univer- 
sity of Maryland Alumni. (University of 
Maryland) 1960. 

Major findings: Of 2,625 graduates con- 
tacted, 944 responded. 198 of these have 
earned advanced degrees from 51 institu- 
tions. An additional 273 are presently work- 


ing toward an advanced degree in 95 uni- 
versities. 

Inquiries to: 
sity College, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. 


Stanley J. Drazek, Univer- 


34. Dunn, Wittiam A. Evening School 
Students: Their Aims and Objectives. 
(Nondegree, Pennsylvania State University) 
1960. 

Purpose: To determine the educational 
aims of students in ten of the evening tech- 
nical institutes operated by Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Major findings: If an “average student” 
in these programs were defined, he would 
be approximately 25 years of age, married, 
a high school graduate in the third fifth of 
his class and enrolled in a five-year pro- 
gram. Analysis was made of other factors: 
distance traveled, reasons for attending, 
high school background, type of courses 
and programs wanted. 

Available on loan from: William A. 
Dunn, 231 Sackett Building, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


35. Farnum, B. R. 
Hackett. Mental Ability of Evening Col- 
lege Students. (Nondegree, University of 
Rhode Island) 1961. 


Purpose: To investigate the general ac- 
ademic ability level of the entire student 
body attending a college or university-spon- 
sored evening program. 

Major findings: The mean score ob- 
tained on the test was higher than the mean 
score obtained by students attending col- 
lege in the daytime, suggesting that the 
evening student is at least equal to the day 
student in terms of general mental ability. 
The highest mean mental ability scores 
were obtained by students studying engi- 
neering courses. Students taking liberal arts 
subjects obtained the second highest mean 
scores. The lowest scores were obtained 
by students enrolled in business adminis- 
tration courses. The mean scores were bro- 
ken down by department within each col- 
lege as well as for each college within the 
University. 

Inquiries to: Hollis B. Farnum, Division 
of University Extension, University of 
Rhode Island, Promenade and Gaspee 
Streets, Providence, Rhode Island. 


36. Goste, Eva. The Participation of Young 
Homemakers in Group Learning Activities. 
(Ph.D., Purdue University) Estimated 
completion: July, 1962. 

Purpose: To investigate the attitude of 
young homemakers toward women’s clubs 
as a group learning situation. 

Inquiries to: Eva Goble, Box 50+, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


37. Hacerserc, Mitton J. A Study of the 
Goals and Characteristics of Extension 
Credit Students in Northwestern Michigan. 
(Ed.D., Michigan State University) 1960. 
Purpose: To analyze the goals and char- 
acteristics of the students enrolled in the 
extension credit courses offered by Michi- 
gan State University in northwestern Mich- 
igan during the fall of 1959. The study also 
included data on the difficulties the stu- 
dents encountered, and the contacts and 
relationships the students had with the Uni- 
versity. Data were collected from 130 stu- 
dents representing an 18 county area. 
Major findings: Reasons reported most 
frequently by the students as their major 
goals: to be more effective in present job 
(58 students); to obtain a teaching certifi- 
cate (41); to obtain an undergraduate de- 
gree (34). Difficulties mentioned most 
frequently by the students: finding time 
(73 students); selection of courses (49); 
financial (36). Fifty-five percent of the 
students reported learning of the courses 
through mailed announcements. The study 
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indicated that there was not a typical ex- 
tension student. Forty-one percent of the 
students reported visiting with the Direc- 
tor of the Michigan State University Con- 
tinuing Education Regional Center in Tra- 
verse City. 

Available on loan from: Library, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 


38. Haypen, Murte M. Survey of Adult 
Education. (Nondegree, State Department 
of Education, Topeka, Kansas) 1961. 

Purpose: To find the present status of 
adult education in Kansas. 

Major findings: Total education enroll- 
ment in Kansas is 78,221 students; 26,860 are 
in public school programs; 14,942 are in 
colleges; and 36,419 are in programs spon- 
sored by industry or voluntary agencies. 
Analysis of enrollment by subject, exam- 
ples of various types of programs. 

Available on loan from: State Depart- 
ment of Education, Topeka, Kansas. 


39. ANGELA AND MILTON SUSSMAN. 
Study of the Entering Classes of Associate 
in Arts Students. (Nondegree, Brooklyn 
College) 1961. 

Purpose: To trace the history of the 
students admitted to this Program to learn 
something about their record of achieve- 
ment, and to compare the entering classes 
in the Associate in Arts Program in 1952 
and 1958. 

Major findings: The students with the 
highest grades in high school and the high- 
est scores on the entrance examinations 
achieved the best scholastic results in col- 
lege. Almost fifty percent of the so-called 
elite group reached the goal of baccalaure- 
ate status by the end of two years. By the 
end of two years, one-fourth of the enter- 
ing Associate in Arts class of fall, 1958 had 
been transferred to baccalaureate status. 

Available on loan from: Registrar, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 


40. Rusatem, H. A Study of the Charac- 
teristics of Matriculated and Non-Matricu- 
lated Students in the School of General 


College. (Nondegree, 
Estimated completion: 


Studies, Hunter 
Hunter College) 
Winter, 1962. 

Purpose: To secure information on the 
student body as an aid in evaluating and 
formulating policy. 

Inquiries to: HH. Rusalem, 695 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 21, New York. 


41. Saupe, Joe L. The Michigan State 
University Evening College Student. 
(Nondegree, Michigan State University) 
Estimated completion: December, 1961. 

Purpose: To describe the students en- 
rolled in the evening college program at 
Michigan State University and to assess re- 
actions of these students to that program. 
It is expected that the findings of the study 
will serve as an aid in the development of 
the program. All students enrolled in the 
evening college program during the 1960- 
61 academic year were included in the sur- 
vey. 

Inquiries to: Joe L. Saupe, Office of In- 
stitutional Research, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan. 


42. DeForrest. General Survey 
Of Adult Program. (Nondegree, New 
Trier High School) 1961. 

Purpose: A general survey to determine 
geographical boundaries of persons served 
and reactions of students to various aspects 
of the program. 

Major findings: The reactions of the 
students in this self-supporting program 
were very favorable. Suggestions, criticisms, 
geographical and financial data are sum- 
marized. 

Available on loan from: DeForrest 
Showley, New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 


*43. Srrrs, Marvin. A Study of Person- 
ality Differences between a Group of Wom- 
en Who Had Participated in Sewing 
Classes in an Adult Education Program and 
a Group of Their Friends Who Had Not 
Participated in Any Adult Education Ac- 
tivity. (Ph.D., Michigan State University) 
1960. 

Major findings: This study is now com- 
pleted. 

Available on loan from: Library, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 


44. Srern, Greorce AND Orners. Psycho- 
logical Characteristics of Students and 
Learning Environments at University Col- 
lege, Syracuse University. (Nondegree, 
University College, Syracuse University) 
Estimated completion: Winter, 1961. — 

Purpose: Analysis of differences in per- 
sonal characteristics and varying images of 
University College for students enrolled in 
different types of programs for various 
lengths of time, for faculty, and for admin- 
istrative staff. 
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Inquiries to: George Stern, Psychologi- 
cal Research Center, University College, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


45. York, Scott B. Geratp C. CARTER. 
Characteristics and Objectives of Extra- 
mural Students. (Nondegree, University of 
Illinois) | Estimated completion: January, 
1962. 

Purpose: A study of characteristics and 
educational objectives of the students en- 
rolled in the Extramural Program of the 
University of Illinois to help in program 
planning and selection of course offerings. 
Information on age, marital status, present 
position, formal education, income, resi- 
dence, major interest, reasons for attending 
extramural classes, how they found out 
about the class, how many start graduate 
work in this manner, how many could not 
have completed degree program in resi- 
dence, adequacy of courses, quality of in- 
struction, library facilities, etc. 

Inquiries to: Gerald C. Carter, Division 
of University Extension, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. 


46. ZAHN, Jane C. Comparative Ability of 
Extension and Resident Students at the Uni- 
versity of California. (Nondegree, Univer- 
sity of California) 1961. 

Purpose: To compare scores on mental 
ability tests of extension students and res- 
ident campus students. 

Major findings: Average University ex- 
tension student in the liberal arts has higher 
mental ability score than 70% of college 
students nationally on whom the test was 
standardized. University Extension students 
had higher scores than Davis Agricultural 
freshmen, Berkeley freshmen women and 
Los Angeles freshmen in the College of Let- 
ters and Science. University Extension stu- 
dents had scores the same as Davis Transfer 
students, Davis pre-veterinary medicine stu- 
dents and freshmen men in the College of 
Letters and Science, Berkeley and Los An- 
geles. 48% of the University Extension stu- 
dents had at least a bachelor’s degree. 83% 
had some college. No difference in mental 
ability scores existed between students in 
credit and in non-credit classes. 

Available on loan from: Jane C. Zahn, 
Head, Department of Conferences, Univer- 
sity Extension, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. 


47. ZaHN, Jane C. Non-completion of 


University Extension Courses as a Function 
of Intelligence and Anxiety. (Ph.D., Uni- 


versity of California) Estimated comple- 
tion: August, 1961. 

Purpose: To explore whether students 
fail to complete courses in University Ex- 
tension because their level of aspiration is 
too high in terms of their mental ability or 
because of their over-full leisure time com- 
mitment. 

Major findings: Students scoring low on 
mental ability test dropped out of credit 
classes; those scoring high on the mental 
ability test dropped out of non-credit 
classes; the anxiety test failed to predict 
dropout behavior. 

Inquiries to: Jane C. Zahn, Head, De- 
partment of Conferences, University Ex- 
tension, University of California, Berkeley 
4, California. 

See Also: 112, 118, 137 and “ADULT 
LEARNING, NEEDS, MOTIVATIONS” 


above. 


College and University 
Adult Education 


*48. Crane, Cartson E. A Critical Analy- 
sis of Selected University Continuing Edu- 
cation Centers in the United States. (Ed. 
D., New York University) 1959. 

Major findings: This study has been 
completed. 

Microfilm available from: University 
Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


49. Daicneautt, Georce H. The Liberal 
Arts Department Chairman and the Evening 
College: A Study in Administrative Be- 
havior. (Ph.D. University of Chicaga) 
1961. 

Purpose: Analysis of the way in which 
the liberal arts department chairman hand- 
les the department’s evening college pro- 
gram as reflected against decision-making 
theory. The study sought to determine the 
nature of the decisions made about evening 
college work in the department, and the 
factors which influenced the means by 
which decisions were effected. 

Major findings: In most institutions, the 
chairman makes decisions concerning the 
department’s evening prograrn. Department 
chairmen feel that decisions made concern- 
ing the objectives of the evening college 
program should be the same for both day 
and evening programs, that such decisions 
are equally appropriate in meeting the eve- 
ning student’s objectives, and that the de- 
partment’s resources can best be utilized in 
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providing a program with identical objec- 
tives for both day and evening. No com- 
plex policy-making behavior is involved in 
making decisions about the evening program 
of the department. Generally, neither the 
liberal arts dean nor the departmental fac- 
ulty are involved in the decision. Faculty 
participation in the evening program not 
only does not provide suitable professional, 
monetary or personal rewards, but on the 
contrary, induces hazards and penalities of 
such a nature to suggest that it should be 
avoided. The chairman uses different deci- 
sional criteria in selection of faculty for the 
evening than he does for the day, despite 
the identity of objectives. The chairman who 
controls the curriculum and faculty for the 
evening program expects the evening dean 
to arrange mechanical aspects of the eve- 
ning program. However, considerable am- 
biguity existed concerning assignment of 
decision-making responsibility. Positive at- 
titudes on the part of department chairmen 
toward evening college programs are de- 
pendent on the similarity of the evening 
program to the day program in quality and 
size. 

Inquiries to: Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 4819 South 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


50. Dick, Rosert N. Diffusion of Infor- 
mation about University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Classes in Two Communities. 
(Nondegree, University of Wisconsin) Es- 
timated completion: December, 1961. 

Purpose: To determine extent of in- 
formation assimilated regarding class of- 
ferings, and the channels through which 
respondents learned. 

Inquiries to: Robert N. Dick, Director 
of Field Services, University Extension Di- 
vision, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wisconsin. 


*51. Hamutn, Artuur T. Library Services 
for Off-Campus Courses. (Nondegree, 
USS. Office of Education) Estimated com- 
pletion: Fall, 1960. 

Major findings: Much graduate work 
offered through extension is given without 
essential material. Extension divisions gen- 
erally should have the full-time services of 
a professional librarian at the main campus 
to provide minimum library needs at the 
locations where courses are offered. Cen- 
ters which have well-developed daytime 
programs should meet all the standards for 
junior colleges or community colleges. 


Inquiries to: Arthur T. Hamlin, Univer- 
sity Librarian, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


52. HARRINGTON, Frep H. anp R. 
McNew. The Role of the University in 
Adult Education. (Nondegree, Carnegie 
Corporation and Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults) Estimated 
completion: 1962. 

Purpose: To assess the role which the 
modern American university should play 
in the field of -adult education. 

Inquiries to: Donald R. McNeil, 44 
South Miller Street, Mesa, Arizona, or Cen- 
ter for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 4819 South Greenwood Avenue, 
Chicago 15, Illinois. 


*53. Jerrers, AtBert L. A Study of the 
Organization and Administration of Uni- 
versity Non-Degree Credit Certificate Pro- 
grams for Adults. (Ph.D., University of 
Connecticut) 1961. 

Major findings: Most of the responding 
institutions felt their services were seriously 
hampered by inadequate budgets, personnel, 
and facilities; however, they did anticipate 
continued expansion. The newest course of- 
ferings were in the fields of management 
and leadership. The most successful courses 
were in the vocational field where immedi- 
ate recognition was given both financially 
and in terms of personal advancement. Lib- 
eral arts courses were least successful, al- 
though most educators expressed a need for 
courses in this area. 

Most respondents agreed that an objec- 
tive appraisal form should be used to de- 
termine the effectiveness of individual 
courses and instructors. 

There is need for more research on the 
factors necessary to develop successful lib- 
eral arts programs in adult education de- 
partments. A further study should be made 
to develop a classification system, standard- 
ize titles and functions within adult educa- 
tion departments, and to ascertain the pur- 
poses of non-credit adult education pro- 
grams. 

Available on loan from: 
fers, University of Connecticut, 
Connecticut. 


Albert L. Jef- 
Storrs, 


54. KenbaLt, RatpH. Survey on Payment 
for Special Services. (Nondegree, Ass ,Cia- 
tion of University Evening Colleges Re- 
search Committee) 1961. 

Purpose: To determine by what formu- 
la and how much the Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges member institu- 
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tions pay their faculties for various types 
of services. 

Major findings: Rates and methods of 
determining them show a great diversity. 
Payment policies for credit and non-credit 
teaching, conference coordination and par- 
ticipation, and adjustments for off-campus 
work are reported. 

Published: Ralph C. Kendall, “Survey on 
Payment for Special Services,” AUEC 
Newsletter, May, 1961, pp. 13-14. 


55. Lacocnata, A. A. An Analysis of 
Selected Kellogg Conference Center Pro- 
grams. (Nondegree, Continuing Education 
Research, Michigan State University) 1961. 

Purpose: A descriptive analysis of ran- 
domly sampled conferences providing in- 
formation on Kellogg Center conferences 
and programs. 

Inquiries to: A. A. Lacognata, Continu- 
ing Education Research, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


56. LicHTENSTEIN, HYMAN. 
gram _ Self-Study. (Nondegree, 
College) Estimated completion: 
1962. 

Purpose: To determine what ‘Hofstra 
College can do to make sure that the Eve- 
ning Program of degree-oriented courses 
serves the part-time, mature student effec- 
tively. To determine how this program may 
relate the purposes of the College to the 
need and aspirations of evening students. 

Inquiries to: HH. Lichtenstein, Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, New York. 


Evening Pro- 
Hofstra 
June, 


*57.. McCo.uister, JoHn C., Jr. A Survey 
of Selected Phases of University Extension 
in Five Southern Universities. (Ed.D., Col- 
lege of Education, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity) 1960. 

Major findings: These universities are 
making concerted efforts to meet the edu- 
cational needs of a complex adult society. 
Extension classes, correspondence courses 
and conference activities are their principal 
adult education media. Increased recogni- 
tion of the value of university extension in 
the total institutional program by the uni- 
versities will bring about more adequate 
educational service to adults. 

Available on loan from: Dr. J. B. Kelley, 
College of Education, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


58. Menton, Stoyan M. A Sociological 
Study of a University Extension Division: 
The Professional Identification of Exten- 
sion Workers . (Ph.D., University of Wis- 


consin) Estimated completion: January, 
1962. 

Purpose: Yo determine the extent and 
manner in which the professional workers 
in a university extension faculty constitute a 
work community of professionals. 

Inquiries to: Stoyan M. Menton, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Wiscon- 


sin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


*59. Simonalitis, Joun. An _ Investigation 
of Student Personnel Programs in Evening 
Colleges. (Ed.D., sponsored by. Research 
Committees of the Association of University 
Evening Colleges and the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association). 

Major findings: Report lists student per- 
sonnel provisions considered essential for 
adults. Many of these are not carried out in 
practice. The number of provisions in the 
personnel program appeared to have no sig- 
nificant influence on drop-out rates, but 
did relate to the non-returnee rate. Further 
analysis and various other conclusions are 
detailed. 

Published: John Simonaitis, An Investi- 
gation of the Status of the Student Person- 
nel Program in Evening Colleges. Universi- 
ty College of Syracuse University, Syracuse 
3, New York. 


60. Waker, Russet: J. Summer Evening 
Program Study. (Nondegree, Xavier Uni- 
versity) 1961. 

Purpose: To discover the status of uni- 
versity evening summer sessions. 

Major findings: Most Association of 
University Evening Colleges member in- 
stitutions have summer evening programs. 
Data are given on enrollment, length, fre- 
quency of class meeetings and various other 
matters. 

Published: Russell J. Walker, “Summer 
Evening Program Questionnaire Sum- 
mary,” AUEC Newsletter, April, 1961, p. 


18. 


61. Watson, Eucene R. The Functions 
Performed by Coordinators of Selected 
Adult Education Programs. (M.A., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin) 1961. 

Purpose: To determine if there are pat- 
terns of functions performed by the coordi- 
nators of short-term, non-credit adult edu- 
cation programs at the Wisconsin Center. 
The study was limited to programs at the 
Center and to coordinators of at least two 
programs during a one-year period. 

Major findings: Patterns of functions 
were apparent. The coordinators appeared 
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to have major responsibility for advance 
preparation functions after the initial plan- 
ning, and for post-program functions. They 
appeared to have responsibility equal to 
that of another person or group of persons 
for functions performed during the pro- 
gram. They were least involved in initial 
planning. 

Available on loan from: Eugene R. Wat- 
son, Department of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

See Also: 4, 5, 7, 13, 14, 75, 95, 98. 


Community Adult Education 


*62. Apu-LaBan, Bana R. 
Community Leaders. 
Community 
Washington). 

Major findings: The extent of visibility 
is dependent on the “inter-action” between 
the perceiver and the object perceived. 
Thus the position which each of them oc- 
cupies in the social structure becomes a 
crucial element in the determination of 
leader visibility. 

The residents’ positional characteristics 
which enhanced their awareness of com- 
muity leaders included social participation, 
social class, employment status, length of 
residence in the community, and sex. On 
the other hand, the social participation of 
the leaders and the publicity which they re- 
ceived were significantly related to leader 
visibility. 

These relationships are further explored. 
The findings support the panel of experts 
method as a relatively valid, short-cut tech- 
nique for identifying leaders. 

Available on loan from: Library, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Visibility of 


(Ph.D., Bureau of 
Development, University of 


63. Boswortu, CLaup. Gladstone Commu- 
nity Self-Survey of Citizens’ Attitudes and 
Opinions. (Nondegree, Northern Michigan 
College) 1959. 

Purpose: To help determine community 
facts and give encouragement to the people 
of Gladstone, Michigan; to provide a proj- 
ect for community betterment in which 
representatives of the various community 
groups can share; to differentiate some fac- 
tors associated with attitudes toward com- 
munity progress as measured by a standard- 
ized scale and to explore the role of the 
regional College in helping people build 
better communities. 

Major findings: It appears that educa- 
tional level is most closely correlated with 


attitudes toward community progress. Cate- 
gories of people averaging high scale scores 
tend to favor community improvement proj- 
ects: includes new residences, professional 
and service workers, middle income families 
($5,000 to $6,000), persons with education 
beyond high school, and with multiple 
group membership. A college can be effec- 
tive in helping to mobilize community de- 
velopment programs through consultation 
on community self-study and problem iden- 
tification. 

Available on loan from: Public Services 
Division, Northern Michigan College, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 


*64. Bray, RicHarp M. A Demonstration 
Project in the Prevention of Urban Blight 
and Slums in the Adams-Morgan Area, 
Washington, D.C. (Nondegree, The Ameri- 
can University) 1961. 

Major findings: Through joint citizen- 
city effort a community can reverse the 
trend toward blight. Psychological factors 
are probably as important as socio-economic 
ones in the prevention of urban blight. The 
key to community organization appears to 
be citizen participation in the planning pro- 
cess. 

Available on loan from: Nathan Volk- 
man, District of Columbia Office of Urban 
Renewal, Washington, D.C. 


65. CaLpweLtLt, Marion Kent. The Effect 
of a 1951-1952 University of Washington 
Sponsored Community Development Study 
upon the Public Schools of Winlock, Wash- 
ington. (M.Ed., University of Washington) 
1959. 

Purpose: To determine which recommen- 
dations of the study have been carried out; 
to discover why other recommendations 
have not been carried out; to ascertain the 
present attitude of the participating public 
regarding the results or lack of results ac- 
cruing from the study; to determine if the 
Winlock study has been helpful in improv- 
ing the schools of the community. 

Major findings: Many of the people living 
within the Winlock School district bound- 
aries are not well acquainted with the school 
program. Seven of the least valuable of the 
eleven recommendations were carried out. 
Four of the most important recommendations 
were not carried out because the “action 
phase” of the program was only partially 
successful. This “action phase” might have 
been more successful had it been possible 
for the University of Washington Bureau 
of Community Development to assist more 
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in guiding the local group through this 
phase. 

The school board was less satisfied than 
was the general study group and the educa- 
tion committee with the action taken to 
carry out the eleven recommendations of 
the education committee. The school board 
is in a better position to judge success or 
failure in carrying out committee recom- 
mendations than is the study group or the 
committee making the recommendations. 
General improvements of the schools re- 
sulted from the study. If carried out com- 
pletely, the eleven recommendations would 
have brought about the needed improve- 
ment in the Winlock schools. The Win- 
lock superintendent and the school board 
were receptive to the work of the educa- 
tion committee. The school obtained some 
additional community financial support be- 
cause of the study. 


Available on loan from: Library, Univer- 


sity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


66. Carpenter, Henry D., Jr. A Proposal 
for Developing Procedures for the Commu- 
nity Program of Grambling College. (Ed.D,,. 
Teachers College, Columbia University and 
The Fund for Adult Education) 1958. 

Purpose: Yo make a proposal to Gramb- 
ling College for providing services to the 
adult population for the improvement of 
community life throughout the state of 
Louisiana. 

Major findings: Grambling College pos- 
sesses both the human and physical re- 
sources for developing a community pro- 
gram, yet there is a need for evolving a 
well-defined philosophy and commitment to 
and follow-up programs of community adult 
education. The study indicates the need 
for professional, pre-service, in-service and 
lay leadership education programs. There 
is evidence of the need for curriculum 
modification, especially in reference to the 
pre-service education program. The most 
urgent community needs seem to stem from 
problems relating to leadership education, 
human relations, and the utilization of the 
available local resources for community im- 
provement. Grambling College needs the 
organizational structure on the campus and 
in the community (State) for carrying out 
a functional cooperative program of com- 
munity adult education. The organization 
of a College-Community Adult Education 
Program must be an integral part of the 
total program. 


Available on loan from: Teachers Col- 


/ 


lege, Columbia University, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27, New York. 


67. FREEMAN, LINTON AND OTHERS. Metro- 
politan Leadership Research. (Nondegree, 
University College, Syracuse University and 
The Fund for Adult Education) 1960. 

Purpose: To study structure of partici- 
pation in metropolitan leadership and the 
characteristics of leaders. Two basic hy- 
potheses guided the research: (1) to the 
extent that a community shows many inde- 
pendent economic and political factions 
there will be many active leadership groups; 
(2) leaders will be selected from among 
those individuals exhibiting the most highly 
valued combination of a set of basic social 
characteristics. 

Published: Linton C. Freeman and others. 
Local Community Leadership. University 
College, Syracuse University, 1960. The re- 
port is available free of charge from the 
Dean, University College, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse 3, New York. 


68. HARTMAN, CHARLOTTE. Citizen Partici- 
pation in Planning Fairview Community 
School Services. (Ed.D. in Adult Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan and Mott 
Foundation Program of the Flint Board of 
Education) 1961. 

Purpose: To determine the relative roles 
of professional and lay participants in pro- 
gram planning. 

Major findings: Nature of the program 
service is directly related to the extent of 
participation by citizens in the decision- 
making process. Values, which participants 
can identify and assess, accrue to both lay 
clients and professional workers when they 
plan together. There is little evidence that 
lay client participation will lead to usurpa- 
tion of the authority of the professional 
staff. 

Available on loan from: Library, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


69. JeENsEN, Gate. Survey of Community 
Organizations Engaged in Adult Education. 
(Nondegree, University of Michigan). 

Purpose: To discover range and fre- 
quency of educational activities of organiza- 
tions with adult memberships—with particu- 
lar reference to the activities pursued at the 
community level. 

Inquiries to: Gale Jensen, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
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70. James Rosert. A Study of 
the Effects on Education of Community De- 
velopment Programs. (Ph.D., University of 
Washington) 1960. 

Purpose: To determine the values that 
accrue to education when a community de- 
velopment study has taken place in educa- 
tion. An investigation was also made into 
the community’s attitude toward financial 
support and the voting record on special 
school elections. 

Major findings: Community study pro- 
grams have in no way adversely affected 
education in the communities studied. In- 
terest in education has increased in each 
community since the time of the study. 
Friction between school and community has 
remained the same or decreased since the 
time of the study in each community. In 
none of the communities has it increased. 
Community understanding has improved 
some or improved greatly since the time of 
the community study in all eight communi- 
ties. School officials have done a better job 
of keeping the public informed in each 
community since the time of the study. 

Willingness to provide financial support 
to education has increased among many 
members of the communities. The work of 
the study group committees as recorded in 
their reports was an invaluable source of 
information for school personnel. Educa- 
tional improvement was evident to some 
extent in every community undertaking a 
study program. The action phase of the 
study program should have been further 
implemented in order to achieve its full 
potential. Stronger communities have re- 
sulted from community development pro- 
grams. Factors other than the community 
study program affected attitudes, opinions, 
and election results. Recommendations in- 
dicated that people were asking for a com- 
munity-oriented school. 

Available on loan from: Library, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


71. Prau, E..anp Orners. Baraga County 
Area Study. (Nondegree, Northern Michi- 
gan College, University of Michigan and 
Michigan State University) 1960. 

Purpose: To help citizens make a com- 
prehensive study of educational conditions 
and matters in Baraga County and help 
them in recommending changes. To pro- 
vide citizens with opportunities to partici- 
pate directly in studying school matters. To 
ascertain some factors related to attitudes 
toward educational improvement. To de- 


termine the feasibility and desirability of 
cooperative conduct of an area study. 

Major findings: Co-sponsorship by state 
and regional universities is feasible in an 
area study. Advantages of co-sponsorship 
include accessibility, flexibility, improved 
college-community communications. Fac- 
tors positively correlated with attitudes 
toward educational improvement include: 
number of years of education, degree of 
knowledge and information about schools, 
accuracy of information, desire to see other 
community improvements. Three important 
characteristics do not appear, generally 
speaking, to be significantly related to atti- 
tudes toward critical school improvement 
issues: length of residence, property status 
of home, (rent, own, buying) and church 
membership (Catholic or Protestant). Rec- 
ommendations are likely to be favorably 
considered by school boards and action is 
likely to result if they are made by a rep- 
resentative group of citizens following study 
involving local people. 

Available on loan from: E. Pfau, Head, 
Department of Psychology and Education, 
Northern Michigan College, Marquette, 
Michigan. 


Foreign Adult Education 


72. Bacon, Rosert V. A Study of Voca- 
tional Education in Greece. (Nondegree, 
Los Angeles City School Districts) 1959. 

Purpose: To determine the status and 
probable development of vocational educa- 
tion in Greece. 

Major findings: The report details the 
tension between classical and vocational 
education, the organization and administra- 
tion of vocational education by various 
agencies and examines the major problems. 

Inquiries to: Committee on Research 
Studies, Los Angeles City School Districts, 
450 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 12, 
California. 


73. Lin, Vincent T.C. Adult Education 
in the People’s Republic of China, 1949-1958. 
(Ph.D., University of California, Berkeley). 
Estimated completion: 1962. i 

Purpose: To contribute to the research 
on the education in the People’s Republic 
of China by an analytical study of adult 
education; to make evident the important 
role of adult education, especially in a rap- 
idly and drastically changing society such 
as China today; to add to our knowledge of 
China by an examination of the field of 
adult education. 
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Inquiries to: Dr. Jack London, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


74. Waker, Warren. Comparative Study 
of Adult Management Devlopment Pro- 
grams in Europe. (Ph.D., University of 
Alabama) Estimated completion: 1962. 

Inquiries to: Warren Walker, Box “J”, 
University, Alabama. 


Historical Studies 


75. Axrorp, Rocer W. William Henry 
Lighty—Adult Education Pioneer. (Ph.D., 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago) 1961. ' 

Purpose: To describe the growth and de- 
velopment of a man who as early as 1896 
was experimenting with adult education 
programs at a settlement house—Self-Culture 
Halls, St. Louis, and who in his later work 
in the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin helped to institutionalize the 
concept of continuous learning. 

Major findings: The completed report of 
the study is a detailed account of the life 
and work of Lighty. 

Published: One chapter only: Roger W. 
Axford. “William H. Lighty—Radio Pio- 
neer,” Transactions of the Wisconsin Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Volume 
XLIX, Madison, Wisconsin, 1960. Pp. 283- 
294. 

Microfilm available from: Library, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, or 
Roger W. Axford, Associate Director, In- 
formal Instructional Services, University Ex- 
tension, University of Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wisconsin. 


76. Davison, Avete K. The History of 
the California Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. (Ed.D., School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California) 1960. 

Purpose: To give the history of the Cal- 
ifornia Association for Adult Education. 

Available on loan from: Graduate Edu- 
cation Library, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 


77. Harpy, Herpert Norrieet. The De- 
velopment of Publicly Supported Adult Ed- 
ucation in South Carolina. (Ph.D., Florida 
State University) 1961. 

Purpose: To trace the development of 
organized publicly supported adult educa- 
tion in the State of South Carolina. Specifi- 
cally, to describe the manner in which pub- 


licly supported adult education in South 
Carolina has followed, and failed to follow, 
the pattern of development elsewhere; to 
describe the role and analyze the influence 
of the various social forces which have 
shaped organized adult educational activi- 
ties in the State and which, in turn, may 
have been influenced by these same activi- 
ties; and to identify the significant factors 
which have made past adult education in 
South Carolina effective or ineffective. 

Major findings: The positive influences 
on South Carolina adult education include: 
continuous state-level supervision and direc- 
tion of the program; aid from private sourc- 
es; and the personal leadership of Miss Wil 
Lou Gray, as the long-time State Super- 
visor of Adult Education and Opportunity 
School Director. 

The negative influences include: the 
State’s low economic status; no compulsory 
school law; public lag in recognition of an 
expanded function for adult education; and 
the marginal status of adult education in 
South Carolina’s educational institutions. 

The influences which have been of a 
more uncertain nature include: the State’s 
cultural heritage; the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Adult Education; and federal sup- 
port of adult education. 

Available on loan from: Library, Flori- 
da State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


*78. Know es, Matcorm The Develop- 
ment of a Co-ordinated Adult Educational 
Movement in the United States. (Ph.D., 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago) 1960. 

Major findings: A definable field of 
adult education is emerging, with discrete 
characteristics, unique genetic principles, and 
observable developmental processes. The 
adult education field, as it has evolved to 
date, is a social system organized according 
to four major dimensions: (1) institution- 
al, (2) program area, (3) geographical, 
and (4) personnel; its coordination there- 
fore requires that there be intercommuni- 
cation and joint planning (a) vertically, 
among the various elements within each di- 
mension, and (b) horizontally, among the 
four dimensions at the local, state and na- 
tional levels. 

Microfilm available from: Library, Uni- 
versity of Chicaga, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


79. Mrmpury, JoHN CHALMers. Develop- 
ment of Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion in New Brunswick. (M.Ed., University 
of New Brunswick). 
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Inquiries to: John Chalmers Milbury, 
Faculty of Arts, Department of Education, 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
N.B., Canada. 


80. Simon, Frank. A Brief History of the 
Alberta Provincial Institute of Technology 
and Art. (M.ED., University of Alberta). 

Purpose: To describe the development 
of the Institute of Technology and Art 
from its inception against an historical back- 
ground tracing the development of techni- 
cal and vocational education in Canada, not- 
ing the influences that led to the establish- 
ment of the Institute. 

Inquiries to: Frank Simon, School of 
Education, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada. 


81. Coun. Federal Contributions 
to Education for Adults and to Certain 
Agencies of Cultural Diffusion: An Ana- 
lytical Survey of Developments in Canada 
from 1920 to 1960. (M.A., University of 
British Columbia) 1960. 

Purpose: Consideration of liberal gov- 
ernment pafticipation in education in a 
system in which education is theoretically 
a provincial responsibility. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the various guises under 
which federal participation takes place and 
the reasons for entry. 

Major findings: The single major find- 
ing is that the Federal Government has 
been chiefly engaged in adult education 
under a variety of names, titles and pur- 
poses. However, the present division of ed- 
ucational responsibility, based on the Brit- 
ish North America Act is likely to frustrate 
coordinated planning and development of 
adult education. 

Available on loan from: Library, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, 
British Columbia, or the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 113 Saint George 
Street, Toronto 5, Canada. 


See Also: 26, 83, 126, 129, 136. 


Labor Education 


*8?. Breen, Leonarp Z. AND Puitup M. 
Marcus. Pre-Retirement Education Among 
Labor Unions in the United States. (Non- 
degree, National Institute of Labor Educa- 
tion) 1961. 

Major findings: Few unions have pro- 
grams of pre-retirement education. Pro- 
grams tend to follow similar patterns with 
respect to content and “discussion type” 


presentations. National meetings and at- 
tendance of officials significantly change 
likelihood of developing programs. 

Inquiries to: National Institute of Labor 
Education, 310 Riddell Building, 1730 “K” 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


83. CarsTENS, ARTHUR AND OtHers. Work- 
ers Education in California. (Nondegree, 
University Extension, University of Califor- 
nia). 

Purpose: To collect and interpret data 
about workers education in California from 
1920 to the present. 

Inquiries to: Arthur Carstens, University 
Extension, University of California, Los An- 
geles 24, California. 


84. Mento, ALLEN. The Assessment of 
Change in Union Members’ Readiness to 
Act in Favor of the Union through a Six- 
Day Union-Sponsored Social Science Course. 
(Nondegree, University of Michigan and 
United Auto Workers). Estimated comple- 
tion: 1962. 

Purpose: To study impact of study 
course in workers’ education. 

Inquiries to: Allen Menlo, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, ‘Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


85. Rerirr, Rosert.. A Mental Health Fdu- 
cation and Research Program for Labor Or- 
ganizations. (Nondegree, National Institute 
of Labor Education). Estimated comple- 
tion: April, 1962. 

Purpose: To define the nature and scope 
of a mental health education and research 
program for labor organizations. To pro- 
vide labor organizations with the informa- 
tion and tools which would enable them to 
recognize mental health problems and use 
their resources, skills and influence to deal 
more effectively with them through more 
sophisticated community action, creation of 
therapeutic plant communities, education in 
family living, behavioral sciences and collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Inquiries to: Robert Reiff, P.O. Box 2190, 
Grand Central Station, New York, New 
York. 


Library Adult Education 


86. Berry, Mary A. A Study of Current 
Practices in Accredited Library Schools 
with Regard to Training for Adult Educa- 
tion. (M.S., Indiana University) 1961. 
Purpose: To discover the extent to which 
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31 accredited library schools in the United 
States are requiring professional preparation 
for persons with adult education responsi- 
bilities in public libraries. 

Major findings: Lack of recognition of 
need for training for adult education re- 
sponsibilities. A basic philosophy of library 
adult education is needed. Library school 
administrators do not seem sufficiently aware 
of the importance of library adult educa- 
tion, its problems, and the kinds of training 
needed. 

Available on loan from: Library, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


87. Ratu, Vimar (Mrs.). Public Library 
Provision of Books about India. (M.A., 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago). Estimated completion: Septem- 
ber, 1961. 

Purpose: To discover the quality and 
range of books about India, provided in a 
selected list of public libraries in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area. 

Inquiries to: Mr. Howard W. Winger, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Methods and Processes 


88. Burt, WitttaM E. A Visual Grammar 
of Spanish. (Nondegree, University of Cali- 
fornia) 1960. 

Purpose: To develop a new approach to 
the teaching of Spanish: to dramatize the 
difference between events, situations and 
things in the real world which are expressed 
by two different kinds of contrasting gram- 
matical devices in Spanish and English; to 
present contrasting pictures which serve as 
cues to determine the choice between alter- 
native words, alternative morphemes or al- 
ternative syntactic patterns. 

Major findings: It has been found in ex- 
perimentation with the posters, both in high 
school and college classes, that the origi- 
nal contact lesson, even in the case of the 
most complex problems, can be mastered 
by the beginning student in less than an 
hour of classroom demonstration. The stu- 
dent thereafter is quite conscious of what 
he is learning to do and the teacher’s prob- 
lem is reduced to practicing the patterns 
with the aim of the students’ acquiring skill 
in reacting to the cues, speed in producing 
the patterns, and finally, the kind of auto- 
matic response that characterizes native 
speech. 

Published: A set of 450 posters, compris- 


ing the Visual Grammar of Spanish, is 
available through University Extension, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
California, at $95.00 per set, f.o.b., Los 
Angeles. 


89. Enrich, THeopors J. A Study of 
Selected Individual Behaviors in an Indiana 
Plan Institute. (Ph.D., Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education, Indiana University) 1960. 

Purpose: To determine how participa- 
tion in an Indiana Plan Institute affects each 
participant’s behaviors with respect to: 
establishing communication with others; co- 
operation in a common task; sensitivity to 
the individual feelings and needs of others; 
creative self-expression. 

Major findings: 14 of the 16 participants 
seemed to have changed their opinions in 
regard to cooperation in a common task, 
sensitivity to the individual feelings and 
needs of others, and creative self-expression. 
Fourteen of the 16 participants seemed to 
have gained some insight into their own 
self-image. Self-insights gained in the course 
of an Indiana Plan Institute are reflected in 
an increase of creative individual self-ex- 
pression. The Indiana Plan Institute is an 
effective educational vehicle for increasing 
creative self-expression and cooperation in 
a common task. Findings were inconclusive 
as to the Indiana Plan Institute being an 
effective educational vehicle in the area of 
sensitivity to the feelings and needs of 
others. 

Available on loan from: Library, Indiana 
University (after June, 1962), Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


90. Enzer, Hyman A. Course Design. 
(Nondegree, The Evening Program, Hofstra 
College). Estimated completion: 1962-63. 

Purpose: To determine whether a degree 
course could and should be designed espe- 
cially for adults. Framework and stimulus 
for the study “a from James B. Whip- 
ple’s pamphlet, “Especially for Adults,” 
Center for the. Study. of Liberal Education 
for Adults, 1957. To design a course, “Lit- 
erature and Society,” to be offered to adult 
undergraduates starting in the Fall, 1961. 

Inquiries to: Hyman Lichtenstein, Hof- 
stra College, Hempstead, New York. 


91. Ferguson, CHartes K. Management De- 
velopment in Unstructured Groups. (Non- 
degree, University of California, Los Ange- 
les) 1959. 

Purpose: To investigate the “Unstruc- 
tured Group” as a vehicle for management 
development. 
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Major findings: The unstructured group 
as an instrument for management develop- 
ment is being used more widely all the 
time. The impact of unstructured groups 
is due to the fact that they create an oppor- 
tunity for managers to “see” complex dy- 
namics of interaction between and among 
self and others in a context of group organi- 
zation. The chance to participate in, and 
observe, the dramatic development of struc- 
ture as it emerges in an unstructured group, 
and to evaluate its consequences, offers a 
pertinent kind of learning opportunity for 
managers. 

Published: Charles K. Ferguson. “Man- 
agement Development in Unstructured 
Groups,” California Management Review, 
Volume 1, #3, Spring, 1959. 


92. Fercuson, K. anp A.T.M. 
son. Group Relations Training. (Nonde- 
gree, University of California, Los Angeles) 
1960. 
Purpose: To develop improved methods 
for the in-service development of managers. 
Published: British Institute of Manage- 
ment, Group Relations Training, 1960. 
Inquiries to: Dr. Charles K. Ferguson, 


Department of Conferences, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, California. 


93. Gtreason, Geratp T. AND EsTHER S. 
ZarEt. Superior Achieving Students’ Per- 
ceptions of a Supervised Correspondence 
Study Experience. (Nondegree, University 
of Wisconsin). Estimated completion: Sum- 
mer, 1961. 

Purpose: To evaluate the feasibility and 
effectiveness of supervised correspondence 
study of first-year algebra as compared with 
regular classroom study of the same subject 
by comparable groups of superior achieving 
eighth grade students. 

Inquiries to: Gerald T. Gleason, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


94. Goutette, Georce J. Technical Con- 
tributions of the Armed Services to the De- 
velopment of Knowledge about Educating 
Adults. (M.A., Florida State University) 
1961. 
Purpose: To present in useable form the 
results of armed services research since 1947 
to persons interested in adult education. 
Three areas were considered: persons, pro- 
cesses and things. Reviews of research by 
the armed services are analyzed in the first 
section; the second section deals with re- 
search studies of specific subjects which in- 


clude instructors, groups, attitudes, morale 
and learning, methods and techniques and 
training devices. 

Major findings: Armed services research 
has contributed valuable information to 
adult educators but little of this is reported 
or used. Quality of armed services research 
is high, much of it being done by scientists 
at universities, some by commercial labora- 
tories and the remainder by the armed serv- 
ices themselves. Bibliography of 213 ref- 
erences. The appendix contains a list of 
manuals published by the armed services 
which might be useful to adult educators as 
well as a list of depository libraries where 
some of the armed services research studies 
are filed. 

Available on loan from: Library, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


95. HERNANDEZ, JoHN Paut. Grading Pro- 
cedures in University Adult Education. 
(Nondegree, Division of Adult Education, 
Wayne State University and University of 
Michigan). Estimated completion: August, 
1961. 

Purpose: To determine whether a grading 
system should be used in the Division of 
Adult Education of Wayne State University 
and the University of Michigan. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Hamilton Stillwell, Di- 
rector, Division of Adult Education, Wayne 
State University and the University of 
Michigan, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


96. Kramer, Carot ScHLamMp. The Diag- 
nostic Process in Adult Education. (M.A., 
Indiana University) 1960. 

Purpose: To examine the nature of the 
diagnostic process and its factors in the 
light of their significance to adult education 
programs, with particular reference to de- 
termining educational needs of an individual 
or a group. 

Major findings: The diagnostic process 
has its primary use at the beginning of pro- 
gram planning. The survey method of ini- 
tiating the diagnostic process has received 
the most attention in the literature. There 
appears to be little communication among 
adult educators about the diagnostic process. 
It is doubtful whether their writings are 
based on common understanding about the 
proceass. 

Available on loan from: Library, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


97. KreitLow, Burton W. WILLIAM 
P. Epwarps. A Comparison of the Effec- 
tiveness of the Lecture, Bulletin, Film and 
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Television in Presenting Research Findings. 
(M.S., Department of Education, University 
of Wisconsin) 1961. 

Purpose: Yo make a controlled compari- 
son of the effectiveness of four media—the 
lecture, bulletin, 16 mm. film, and television 
in presenting research findings to adult 
groups. 783 adults participated in the study, 
comprising five groups from 78 to 335 in 
each group, the groups widely separated 
geographically. 

Major findings: The lecture medium ap- 
peared to be the most effective of the four 
used. On the basis of ‘t’ scores run follow- 
ing analysis of variance between media, the 
lecture superiority was significant at the .05 
level over other media. The bulletin med- 
ium scored higher than film or television, 
but not significantly so. The higher the 
academic grade level attainment the greater 
the number of correct answers scored re- 
gardless of media used. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Burton W. Kreitlow, 
Room 215 Education Building, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin; or, Wil- 
liam P. Edwards, Department of Education, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 


*98. McGee, The Guidance 
Needs of the Adult Extension Students of 
the University of Oklahoma. (Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma). 

Major findings: Factors of sex and mari- 
tal status did not support the hypothesis that 
these factors would influence guidance 
needs. Only in the area of Personality 
Introspect was there any significant differ- 
ence between the sexes. Marital status 
showed differences in Personality Introspect 
and Home and Family Life. The factors of 
age and occupation showed many group 
differences. The area of Current Educa- 
tional Problems had the largest number of 
problems with an incidence of thirty-eight 
percent. Social Personality was the second 
largest area with thirty-one percent. The 
students had only seven percent of problems 
in the areas of Health and Moral and Spir- 
itual Values. The range for the other areas 
was from twelve to twenty percent. 

Published: University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. ; 

Available on loan from: Howell McGee, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


99. MeENNEs, VircintA. Report on High 
School Language Experiment (First Year). 
(Nondegree, University of Wisconsin) 1960. 


Purpose: Yo determine whether foreign 
languages can be taught successfully by cor- 
respondence study supplemented by monthly 
visitations by instructors and use of tape 
recordings. 

Major findings: Results indicate that cor- 
respondence study students performed as 
well as “regular” classroom students on end- 
of-course tests. 

Published: 
respondence 
Newsletter. 


Spring, 1961 issue of the Cor- 
Study Division (NUEA) 


100. WetcH, JoHN Mersuon. An Evalua- 
tion of Three Adult Educational Methods 
for Disseminating Trade Information to 
Missouri Restaurant Operators. (Ph.D., Flor- 
ida State University) 1961. 

Purpose: To apply the adoption concept 
to the evaluation of adult education pro- 
cesses in the field of restaurant manage- 
ment; to analyze the characteristics of those 
who adopted recommended practices. 

Major findings: Each of the three edu- 
cational processes employed produced sig- 
nificant gains in the adoption of recom- 
mended practices. No gains were made by 
the sample not subjected to study processes. 
The Clinic was found to be significantly 
better than the distribution of the Extension 
circular, which was, in turn, significantly 
better than dependence on indirect influ- 
ences as processes for the diffusion of trade 
information to Missouri restaurant opera- 
tors. Supplementing the Clinic by distribu- 
tion of the circular to one sample of Clinic 
participants did not produce any significant 
gain in adoption. None of the individual 
characteristics tested were found to be sig- 
nificantly related to the adoption of recom- 
mended practices among Clinic participants 
sampled. Socio-economic status, social par- 
ticipation, and education were found to be 
significantly related to the adoption of rec- 
ommended practices among those sampled 
from the group receiving the circular and 
the group having no contact with the 
sources of information. No channels for 
the diffusion of trade information through 
indirect influences were identified as opera- 
tive within the restaurant industry in Mis- 
souri. 

Inquiries to: John Mershon Welch, Ex- 
tension Economist, Marketing Food Service 
Industry Program, College of Agriculture, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


See Also: 59, 104, 130. 
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Prison Adult Education 


101. McGee, Richarp A. An Evaluation 
of Academic Education, California Depart- 
ment of Corrections. (Nondegree, Depart- 
ment of Corrections’ Evaluation Committee, 
California State Prison, San Quentin, Cali- 
fornia). Estimated completion: December, 
1961. 

Purpose: To evaluate the academic edu- 
cation program offered by the institutions 
of the California Department of Correc- 
tions. 

Inquiries to: Dr. W. Malin, Secretary, 
Academic Education Evaluation Committee, 
California State Prison, San Quentin, Cali- 
fornia. 


102. Lorra. A Plan for Evaluat- 
ing Educational Programs in Reform Insti- 
tutions for Girls and Women: A Study of 
the Andrew Mercer Reformatory for 
Women. (Ed.D., University of Toronto). 

Inquiries to: Lotta McNeill, Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


103. Wunes, L. G. Vocational Training 
Study. (Nondegree, Department of Cor- 
rections, State Office Building #1, Sacra- 
mento, California). Estimated completion: 
September, 1961. 

Purpose: To study the relationship of 
vocational training offered in the correc- 
tional institutions to employment and ad- 
justment on parole. 

Inquiries to: L. G. Wines, Supervisor of 
Vocational Instruction, California Institu- 
tion for Men, Chino, California. 


Program Areas: Aging 


104. ALLen, Lawrence A. Pre-Retirement 
Education Demonstration Project. (Non- 
degree, Mayor's Commission for Senior Citi- 
zens, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois) 
1961. 

Purpose: An exploratory project attempt- 
ing to discover how pre-retirement educa- 
tion could be successfully offered to three 
different groups representing three different 
socio-economic statuses and in three differ- 
ent agencies. Regular daytime school teach- 
ers were tested as discussion leaders; previ- 
ously used materials were tested; discussion 
method combined with subject matter spe- 
cialists was tested; and various subject areas 
were tested. 


Major findings: Pre-retirement education 
should be associated with the current prob- 
lems of the individual, not abstracted into 
the future. The subject areas of finances, 
mental and physical health are the most 
important to any group in this type of 
activity, regardless of age. Daytime teach- 
ers are grossly inadequate in leading mean- 
ingful and profitable discussions without 
preliminary intensive training in the method 
and content. Age is not a major criter- 
ion in selecting a discussion leader. Ma- 
terials should be designed for each par- 
ticular group being taught. The material 
extant in the field of pre-retirement educa- 
tion is, in general, quite poor and written 
down to the people. People of lower eco- 
nomic status can be reached in this area 
of study. 

Available on loan from: Miss Jessie 
Fritch, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


105. Atwoop, H. Mason. A Study of Adult 
Education in Homes for the Aged. (Non- 
degree, Indiana University). Estimated com- 
pletion: 1963. 

Purpose: To determine ways in which 
certain known conditions for effective adult 
education can be applied to a program of 
adult education in homes for the aged; to 
discover other conditions, if any, that may 
be necessary or desirable; to identify ob- 
stacles to adult learning in homes for the 
aged and the extent to which they hinder 
effective programs of adult education. 

Inquiries to: H. Mason Atwood, Bureau 
of Studies in Adult Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


106. Barn, Jesse W. The Problems of the 
Aged and the Aging with Recommenda- 
tions for Improved State Programs. (Ed.D., 
Teachers College, Columbia University) 
1961. 

Purpose: A survey of the literature and 
current research in the field of gerontology; 
the application of these findings to the pro- 
grams in selected states; recommendations 
for improvement of state programs. 

Major findings: Much knowledge and 
material of an excellent nature exists in the 
field of programs for the aging; however, 
even the best state programs have made 
only a small beginning toward the realiza- 
tion of successful programs. 

Available on loan from: Library, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York. 

107. Feicetson, Louis. Adult Education 
Motivations of Senior Citizens. (Nonde- 
gree, Community Adult Education Exten- 
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sion Service, University of Michigan and 
Division of Adult Education, Wayne State 
University). Estimated completion: Fall, 
1961. 

Purpose: To determine the various moti- 
vations and situational factors relevant to 
senior citizen participation in an adult edu- 
cation program. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Howard McCluskey, 
School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


108. Jacoss, Henry Lee. A Study of Edu- 
cation for Aging in Selected Public School 
Adult Education Programs in the United 
States. (Ph.D., State University of Iowa) 
1961. 

Purpose: To secure detailed information 
concerning the types of educational pro- 
grams in the United States which have some 
provision for or are directed specifically 
toward late-middle-aged and older adults; 
to inquire into the factors influencing the 
development of such programs; and to ana- 
lyze and interpret the findings. 

Major findings: Up to 30% of schools 
involved in this study now give some con- 
sideration to educational opportunities for 
older adults. Majority of respondents 
(60.8%) favored general programs of adult 
education, with some emphasis on “aging.” 
However, 39.2% believed that “specific 
programs” for “aging” should be provided. 
Age level of participants in public school 
adult education has advanced approximately 
10 years in the last decade. There is a high 
correlation between participation in con- 
tinuing education programs and amount of 
schooling acquired, on part of adults. 

Respondents indicated that older adults 
prefer “Arts and Crafts” type of courses, 
but that “Vocational” and “Language” sub- 
jects rank high in interest. Growing inter- 
est in “Second-Career” idea. Thirty percent 
of respondents have already conducted or 
will soon launch “systematic survey” of 
needs and interests of older adults. Half of 
“aging” programs have been in operation 
less than six years; 10, less than one year. 
Third of respondents felt “aging education” 
should be initiated during or prior to middle 
years. Growing interest of older adults in 
“special areas” of study, indicating that 
these citizens are increasingly recognizing 
their potentialities for continued learning. 
An increasing number of older people are 
enrolling in “formal credit courses.” 23.7% 
of respondents planning expansion of course 
offerings for “senior citizens.” 


To be published: Institute of Gerontol- 
ogy, State University of Iowa, lowa City, 
Iowa. 


109. Wotre, Lioyp. Purposeful, Lifelong 
Learning as Preparation for Adjustment to 
the Later Years. (Ph.D. University of 
Michigan and Jackson, Michigan Adult Edu- 
cation Program). 

Purpose: To discover factors contribut- 
ing to participation of older persons in 
adult education activities. 

inquiries to: Lloyd Wolfe, Director of 
Adult Education, Public Schools, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


See Also: 82, 123. 


Program Areas: 
Business and Industry 


110. Humes, Joun F. Evaluation of Man- 
agement Development Program. (Nonde- 
gree, University of Illinois). Estimated com- 
pletion: Fall, 1961. 

Purpose: To study the changes in the 
participants of a four-year management de- 
velopment program conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for industries located in 
and near Elmhurst, Illinois. 

Inquiries to: Dr. John F. Humes, 243 
Illini Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


111. McMaunon, Ernest FE. anp Hucu M. 
Educational Opportunities for 
New Jersey Shift Workers. (Nondegree, 
University College, Rutgers—The State Uni- 
versity). Estimated completion: June, 1962. 

Purpose: To determine the approximate 
number of shift workers in various cate- 
gories. To determine the educational back- 
grounds of the various groups in an effort 
to determine who should be responsible for 
providing the required educational program 
(i.e., should it be a university function, vo- 
cational school, local adult school, or some 
other agency?). To determine the educa- 
tional needs of the group. To initiate ex- 
perimental programs to meet the needs dis- 
covered above. 

Inquiries to: Ernest E. McMahon, or 
Hugh M. Gilmore, University College, Rut- 
gers—The State University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


112. Sreccert, Frank X. An Analysis of 
Some Personal and Executive Characteristics 
of Participants in a University Program of 
Executive Development for Federal Per- 
sonnel. (Ed.D., Loyola University, Chi- 
cago) 1961. 
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Purpose: To define personal and person- 
ality characteristics of a group of federal 
executives and their motivations in volun- 
tarily participating in a particular develop- 
ment program. To consider the general 
movement of executive education and the 
program of the University of Chicago's 
Center for Programs in Government Ad- 
ministration. 

Major findings: Significant effect of or- 
ganizational climate on participation. Quali- 
tative differences between participants and 
non-participating counterparts. Significance 
of personal factors in participation choice. 
Broad occupational motivations of partici- 
pants. Relation of discrete mobility fac- 
tors to participation. Positive personality 
orientations of program participants. 

Inquiries to: Frank X. Steggert, 1044 
Brierwood Blvd., Schenectady 8, New York. 


113. Sussman, Rupotr. Educational Sur- 
ey for Industry Advancement Program. 
(Nondegree, Continuing Education Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania State University). 

Purpose: To survey and determine train- 
ing needs for the General Building Contrac- 
tors Association, Incorporated, of Philadel- 
phia. The survey will study member firms 
with respect to size, number of employees, 
job titles, and descriptions, and establish 
survey limits and procedures. Later, the 
investigation will get into personnel training 
needs for the purpose of designing an un- 
dergraduate or graduate curriculum at the 
University. Programs of continuing educa- 
tion for member firms will be the chief ob- 
jective of the survey. 

Inquiries to: Rudolf Sussman, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, Ogontz Campus 
of the Pennsylvania State University, 1619 
Cloverly Lane, Abington, Pennsylvania. 


114. Trieste, O. Hoyt. Determining Man- 
agement Training Needs (Nondegree, 
Continuing Education Division, Pennsyl- 
vania State University). 

Purpose: To develop a method of deter- 
mining the training needs of management 
and supervisory personnel in business and 
industrial organizations. 

Inquiries to: O. Hoyt Tribble, 301 Con- 

tinuing Education Building, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pennsy]- 
vania. 
115. Triste, O. Hoyt. Measuring Effects 
of Training on the Job Performance of the 
Supervisor. (Nondegree, Continuing Edu- 
cation Division, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity). 


Purpose: To determine whether training 
in the philosophy and methods of apprais- 
ing performance will result in improved 
performance on the job. Training group 
to consist of superiors and their immediate 
subordinates, in industrial establishment. 

inquiries to: O. Hoyt Tribble, 301 Con- 
tinuing Education Building, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pennsy)- 
vania. 


116. Weems, Rosert C., Jr. The American 
Hotel Institute, Its Role in Hotel Education. 
(Nondegree, The American Hotel Associa- 
tion) 1960. 

Purpose: To outline a projected program 
for the American Hotel Institute. The In- 
stitute is the wholly-owned educational arm 
of the American Hotel Association. 

Major findings: There is a great educa- 
tional potential yet undeveloped in the hotel 
education field. It is the responsibility of 
the hotel industry to take an active part in 
developing this potential. A detailed pro- 
jected program is outlined in the study. 
Estimated costs and possible income sources 
are also given. 

Inquiries to: Robert C. Weems, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. Copies 
are not available for general circulation. The 
author may make a limited number avail- 
able on urgent request. 

See Also: 74, 91, 92, 100, 124. 


Program Areas: Education 


117. McCo uister, J. C., Jr. A Study of 
Courses by State Colleges and Universities 
of Louisiana for Teacher Fducation in 
which In-Service Teachers are Enrolled. 
(Ed.D., College of Education, Louisiana 
State University) Estimated completion: 
June, 1962. 

Purpose: To investigate the courses as to 
offerings, facilities, and services for these 
courses, extent in-service teachers are en- 
rolled, how well courses, facilities and serv- 
ices as offered meet the needs and desires 
of the in-service teachers. 

Inquiries to: J. C. McCollister, Jr., 2908 
Adams Avenue, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
See Also: 66, 68, 70,71. 


Program Areas: 

Engineering and Technology 
118. Ratner, Rosert A. 
Engineering Institutes. 
versity of Wisconsin). 
tion: October, 1961. 


An Appraisal of 
(Nondegree, Uni- 
Estimated comple- 
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Purpose: To obtain background infor- 
mation about Engineering Institute confer- 
ees. This included: age, education, job, 
salary, job mobility, etc. of conferees; their 
objectives in attending institutes; how con- 
ferees and companies have benefitted from 
engineering institutes. All registrants at 
engineering institutes during a three-year 
period were included in the study. 

Inquiries to: Robert A. Ratner, 4020 Stad- 
ium, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 


See Also: 79, 80. 


Program Areas: Health 


119. BreHaut, Wittarp. A Study of Nurs- 
ing Students Enrolled in the Saint Cather- 
ine’s Hospital School of Nursing. (Nonde- 
gree, University of Toronto). 

Inquiries to: Willard Brehaut, Depart- 
ment of Fducational Research, Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


120. Cooper, Sicne S. A Descriptive Study 
of Nurses in Wisconsin. (Nondegree, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division). 
Estimated completion: October, 1961. 

Purpose: To provide descriptive infor- 
mation about Wisconsin registered nurses. 
A knowledge of the educational prepara- 
tion and professional experience of nurses 
currently registered in Wisconsin will assist 
in the determination of further educational 
needs for Wisconsin nurses. The study is 
being done as one aspect of a long-range 
plan for the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division’s Department of Nursing. 

Inquiries to: Signe S. Cooper, Chairman, 
Department of Nursing, University Exten- 
sion Division, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


121. Costin, FRANK AND GERALD C. CarTER. 
Effects of Mental Hygiene Courses on Atti- 
tudes toward Mental Illness. (Nondegree, 
University of Illinois). Estimated comple- 
tion: March, 1962. 

Purpose: To evaluate the attitudinal out- 
comes of extension courses in mental hy- 
giene and to explore the relationship of 
attitude changes to other characteristics of 
the students. Part of a larger study involv- 
ing other types of students. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Frank Costin, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. — 
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122. Jackson, R. W. B. Atkinson Study 
of Students in Schools of Nursing. (Non- 
degree, University of Toronto). 

Inquiries to: R. W. B. Jackson, Ontario 
College of Education, University of To- 
ronto, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


123. McKintey, Joun. <A _ Participation 
Training Program in a Mental Hospital: An 
Experiment in Adult Education. (Ed.D., 
Bureau of Studies in Adult Education, Indi- 
ana University) 1960. 

Purpose: To determine whether the fol- 
lowing needs could be met through a pro- 
gram ‘of participation training for 22 male 
hospitalized mental patients from 60 to 82 
years of age: (1) the need for increased 
feelings of self-worthiness, (2) the need for 
increased willingness to accept and help 
others, (3) the need for increased willing- 
ness to communicate verbally and non- 
verbally with others. 

Major findings: Sixteen participants made 
indicated positive gains, significant at the 
five percent level, in feelings of self-worthi- 
ness. Fifteen participants made indicated 
positive gains, significant at the five percent 
level, in willingness to accept and help oth- 
ers. Thirteen participants made indicated 
positive gains, significant at the five percent 
level, in willingness to communicate. The 
conclusions were provisional due to inade- 
quate control of variables. 

Available on loan from: Library, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


124. Marsu, RicHarp R. The Effect of 
Formal Instruction upon Sanitation Practice 
in the Food Services. (Nondegree, Univer- 
sity of Illinois). Estimated completion: 
January, 1962. 

Purpose: Formal extension classes in food 
service sanitation have been presented each 
semester over a period of seven years in the 
city of Peoria, Illinois, under joint spon- 
sorship of the Division of University Exten- 
sion, University of Illinois, and the Peoria 
City Health Department. An attempt is 
made by this study to evaluate the impact 
of this program upon actual performance 
within the food service areas: restaurants, 
hospitals, schools, and nursing homes. 

Inquiries to: Richard R. Marsh, 244 Mllini 
Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


125. Retr, Martin. Community Attitudes 
toward Planned Parenthood Program. 
(Ph.D,. Brandeis University, Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America). Estimated 
completion: October, 1961. 
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Purpose: To determine the factors affect- 
ing community acceptance of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America program 
as measured by the attitudes of other health 
and welfare agencies in the community. Six 
different communities were selected for the 
study. 

Inquiries to: Martin Rein, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham, Massachusetts. 


See Also: 85. 


Program Areas: 
Parent Education 


126. KaHAN, JEANETTE. Parent 
Education through Child Development 
Classes. (M.A., University of California, 
Los Angeles) 1959. 

Purpose: To examine the history, present 
program and effects of the Parent Educa- 
tion Program of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

Available on loan from: Library, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, California; 
abstract available from the Committee on 
Research Studies, Los Angeles City Schools, 
450 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 12, 
California. 


127. McKenpry, THomas. An Evaluation 
of the Activities of Edmonton’s Home and 
School Associations. (M.Ed., University of 
Alberta). 

Purpose: To evaluate the Associations’ 
activities in terms of their contribution to 
the education of school-age children. 

Inquiries to: Thomas McKendry, Faculty 
of Education, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada. 


128. Mento, Arten. Change in Parents’ 
Attitudes toward their Relationships with 
Children, Teachers, the School, and Other 
Adults through a Planned Program of In- 
formal Study. (Nondegree, University of 
Michigan and Michigan Mental Hygiene 
Society). Estimated completion: 1962. 

Purpose: To validate evaluative instru- 
ments and instructional materials in parent 
education. 

Inquiries to: Allen Menlo, School of 

Education: University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
129. PxHeran, Marie. An Historical Sketch 
of the Home and School Associations in 
Nova Scotia. (M.A., Saint Mary’s Univer- 
sity). 


Purpose: To compare the constitutional 
function of this organization with an his- 
torical account of its actual functions. 

Inquiries to: Marie Phelan, Faculty of 
Graduate Education, Saint Mary’s Univer- 
sity, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


130. Sonstecarp, Manrorp A. Group Coun- 
seling Methods with Parents of Elementary 
School Children as Related to Pupil Growth 
and Development. (Nondegree, State Col- 
lege of Iowa, Cedar Falls, Iowa). 

Purpose: To study effects of group meth- 
ods of counseling parents in bringing about 
changes in faulty and detrimental attitudes 
in the interaction patterns of parents, and 
the extent to which parental changes would 
result in changes in the patterns of perform- 
ance of their dvsfunctioning children. It 
was postulated that bringing about changes 
in the methods the parents use in handling 
the child would bring about changes in the 
child’s patterns of performance. 

Major findings: The pupils in the experi- 
mental group during the year they were 
counseled made an average per pupil growth 
of one year and six months in reading as 
compared to seven months the previous 
year. 

The number of parents of the experi- 
mental group of children who attended the 
weekly counseling sessions was compara- 
tively large. The mothers attended seventy- 
one percent of the time as compared to 
fourteen percent for the fathers. The par- 
ents considered the counseling valuable as 
a means of learning to understand their 
children. 

The classroom teacher observed positive 
changes in the behavioral patterns of the 
children in the experimental group as re- 
lated to their personal conduct and work 
habits. The teacher attributed the change 
in the children to the understanding ac- 
quired by the parents and the more effec- 
tive methods of discipline which they in- 
stituted. The teacher found participation in 
the group sessions increased his effective- 
ness in the classroom. The group counsel- 
ing sessions were valuable as a means of ed- 
ucating student teachers in understanding 
children, according to the teacher’s obser- 
vation. 

The growth made by the pupils in the 
experimental group as individuals and the 
growth as compared to that of the compar- 
ison group during the year in which the 
experimental subjects experienced group 
counseling, and the observed changes of at- 
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titudes of these children, would seem to 
warrant the generalization that the method 
described has merit as a means of helping 
underachievers to live successfully in 
school. 

It would appear that the results warrant 
further investigation in the use of techiques 
described. This would mean a more care- 
fully planned design with larger samples. 

Inquiries to: Manford A. Sonstegard, 
State College of Iowa, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Program Areas: Politics, 
Economics, World Affairs 


131. MATHERNE, ALLEN JAMes. Evaluation 
of a Course for Adults in Basic Economics. 
(Ph.D., Michigan State University) 1960. 

Purpose: To determine the extent to 
which the level of economic understanding 
among adults could be raised significantly 
through use of selected methods, materials, 
and other resources available in most com- 
munities. 

Major findings: Range of correct re- 
sponses on the “pre” test was from 15.6% 
to 97.1%; on the “post” test, 23.2% to 
97.4%. Greatest gains in understanding were 
registered in the areas of money and bank- 
ing, business cycles and prices. 

Available on loan from: Library, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan; University Microfilms, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; and Allen 
James Matherne, 1939 South Averill, Flint, 
Michigan. 


132. Ruyne, Dwicut C. Adult Education, 
the Individual, and the Political Process. 
(Ph.D., University of North Carolina) 
Estimated completion: September, 1962. 

Purpose: To investigate the effects of 
liberal education on political participation 
and political orientation of adults. 

Inquiries to: Dwight C. Rhyne, Exten- 
sion Division, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


133. Rocers, Witt1aM C. The Elite World 
Affairs Audience. (Nondegree, Minnesota 
World Affairs Center). 

Purpose: To identify the public affairs 
“influentials” who are also “knowledgeable” 
about world affairs. To discover the per- 
sonal characteristics of these individuals. To 
find out how they use their influence and 
how they learn about world affairs. To sug- 
gest ways of enlarging this group. 


Inquiries to: . William C. Rogers, Min- 
nesota World Affairs Center, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


134. Wanperer, JuLEs. Study of Colorado 
“Great Decisions” Program. (Nondegree, 
Bureau of Class Instruction, Extension Dj- 
vision, University of Colorado) Estimated 
completion: July, 1961. 

Purpose: To determine what kinds of 
people participated in the 1961 “Great De- 
cisions” program in Colorado, how much 
learning actually has taken place and what 
changes in attitudes and behavior have re- 
sulted. 

Inquiries to: Jules Wanderer, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. 


Public School 
Adult Education 


135. Gorpon, Hyman. The Planning and 
Introduction of a Revised Curriculum for 
the Adult School in Long Beach, New 
York. (Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University) 1960. 

Purpose: To plan an adult education 
curriculum that would have design and pat- 
tern, that would provide educational serv- 
ices rather than a pregram of courses, that 
would allow for continuity of develop- 
ments. 

Major findings: The revised curriculum 
included the following features: separa- 
tion of curriculum into courses concerned 
with skills and those concerned with liberal 
arts or humanities; establishment of re- 
lated courses or sequential areas; greater bal- 
ance with more emphasis on the liberal arts 
areas; introducing humanities elements into 
some of the skills or “do it yourself” 
courses; realization of two kinds of se- 
quence, vertical, going from beginning to 
intermediate, etc. in a subject area, and 
lateral, going from one aspect to another on 
the same or similar level, e.g., from Shake- 
speare to Shaw. 

Available on loan from: Library, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 


136. Jackson, Grorce ALDEN. History of 
Adult Education in the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Schools. (Ph.D., University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles). 

Purpose: To ascertain the role adult ed- 
ucation has played in the public schools of 
Los Angeles from 1886 to 1956. 
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Major findings: Report is an [interest- 
ing] account of the development of adult 
education in the Los Angeles school sys- 
tem. 

Available on loan from: Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; abstract available from the Committee 
on Research Studies, Los Angeles City 
School Districts, 450 North Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles 12, California. 


137. Murxnis, Roy B. Administrative Func- 
tions of Local Directors of Adult Educa- 
tion. (Nondegree, Adult Education Serv- 
ices Unit, United States Office of Educa- 
tion) Estimated completion: October, 
1962. 

Purpose: To state in precise terms the 
administrative functions of local directors 
of adult education in public school districts 
from two points of view: what they are 
at present and, from the viewpoint of the 
eeal director, what they should be. 

Inquiries to: Roy B. Minnis, United 
States Office of Education, 330 Independ- 
ence Avenue, Southwest, Washington 25, 


DC. 


138. Patryson, Jack W. The Influence of 
Certain Factors on Attendance in Public 
School Adult Education Programs. (Ed. 
D., Florida State University) 1961. 

Purpose: To test certain administrative 
controllable factors to see if they exert any 
influence on attendance in public school 
adult education courses. 

Major findings: Tuesday and Wednes- 
day were significantly better than Monday, 
Thursday and Saturday for attendance in 
public school adult education courses; par- 
ent and family life education courses were 
significantly better attended than other 
courses studied. Technical and vocational 
education, as well as home economics edu- 
cation courses ranked second in attendance; 
courses having ten class sessions and those 
having 12 to 15 class sessions were signifi- 
cantly better attended than courses having 
3 to 9 or 11 class sessions. 

Available on loan from: Library, Flori- 
da State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


139. Srone, Roy Lewis. A Study of the 
Policies, Practices, and Responsibilities in 
the supervision and administration of an 
adult school in the Los Angeles City High 
School District. (M.A., Los Angeles State 
College) 1959. 

Purpose: To clarify the structure of and 
prepare material for a handbook for ad- 


ministrators of adult programs in the Los 
Angeles public schools. 

Major findings: Outcome of this proj- 
ect was an 18-chapter, 370-page handbook 
for administrators. 

Available on loan from: Library, Los 
Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; abstract available from the Committee 
on Research Studies, Los Angeles City 


School Districts, 450 North Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles 12, California. 


See Also: 15, 42, 108, 126, 141, 144. 


Teachers, Leaders, 
Administrators in 
Adult Education 


140. Broucn, H. O. Identification and Clas- 
sification of Learning Experiences Needed 
to Achieve the Educational Objectives of 
Graduate Education in Adult Education. 
(Ed.D., University of Wyoming)  Esti- 
mated completion: August, 1962. 

Purpose: To determine which learning 
activities are judged most appropriate to 
the development of competencies needed by 
successful adult educators. 

Inquiries to: H. O. Brough, Extension 
Division, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


141. Dem™muer, RatpH R. The Creden- 
tialling of Teachers in Public School Adult 
Education in California. (M.A., Los An- 
geles College of Applied Arts and Sciences) 
1959. 

Purpose: To examine and evaluate cre- 
dentialling practice in public school adult 
education programs throughout the nation 
with closer study of practice in the state of 
California. 

Major findings: Not more than ten 
states have a relatively good credentialling 
system, with California one of the best. In 
general, requirements are inadequate, re- 
newal requirements are inconsistent and 
little is being done to provide more ade- 
quate systems. Various recommendations 
are made. 

vailable on loan from: Library, Los 
Angeles College of Applied Arts and Scien- 
ces, Los Angeles, California; abstract avail- 
able from the Committee on Research Stud- 
ies, Los Angeles City School Districts, 450 
North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 12, Cal- 
ifornia. 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


142. Jensen, Gate. Role Analysis of Adult 
Educators. (Nondegree, University of 
Michigan). 

Purpose: To clarify the dimensions and 
activities of the adult educator’s task. 

Inquiries to: Gale Jensen, School of Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 


143. Lams, A Follow-up Study 
of Selected Learning Experiences in Adult 
Education in the Mountain-Plains Adult 
Education Region. (Ed.D., University of 
Wyoming) Estimated completion: June, 
1962. 

Purpose: To identify and evaluate se- 
lected learning facilities and experiences in 
adult education in the region of the’ Moun- 
tain-Plains Adult Education Association and 
to identify critical areas of “subject mat- 
ter” in which learning experiences need to 
be provided and their availability in the 
Mountain-Plains region. 

Inquiries to: Burnell Lamb, 504 South 
i3th Street, Laramie, Wyoming. 


144. Lea, Howarp Pur. Attitudes of 
Teachers Who Teach Both Regular and 
Adult Classes. (M.A., University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) 1958. 

Purpose: To determine the opinions of 
the 39% of the teachers in the Los Angeles 
Adult Schools who also teach in the day 
schools about the relative effectiveness of 
their adult classes. To examine their atti- 
tudes, practices and suggestions for the 
adult program. 

Major findings: Most respondents be- 
lieve the adult program effective education- 
ally with student achievement comparable 
to that of regular junior and senior high 
school students. 55% would prefer full- 
time adult teaching assignments if they were 
available at salaries comparable to those at 
other levels. 

27.1% of the teachers believe that their 
adult students learn at the same rate as 
younger students; 21.3% believe adults 
slower learners; 50% thought them faster. 

Various other teacher reactions and sug- 
gestions are noted. Various recommenda- 
tions are made. 

Available on loan from: Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; abstract available from the Committee 
on Research Studies, Los Angeles City 
School Districts, 450 North Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles 12, California. 


145. Rosinson, C.O. An Analytical Study 
of Course Work and Experience Back- 
ground of Adult Educators in the Moun- 
tain-Plains Region. (Ed.D., University of 
Wyoming) (Estimated completion: July, 
1961. 

Purpose: To identify the experience 
background and formal course work of the 
professional adult educators in this region. 
To compare the experience background 
and course work of different categories of 
these practitioners and to compare them 
with desirable criteria of experience and 
course work provided by experts in the 
field of adult education. 

Inquiries to: C. O. Robinson, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


146. SorFEN, JosepH. Training of Non- 
Professionals in Adult Education. (Ph.D., 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago) 1960. 

Purpose: This study identified a body 
of core objectives common to several or- 
ganized programs of adult education in a 
metropolitan community and tested the hy- 
pothesis that commitment to these core ob- 
jectives can be achieved by means of short- 


term training of non-prefessional leader- 
ship. Two types of training, lecture and 
case discussion, were tested for their use- 
fulness for this type of training. 


Major findings: There is as much con- 
sensus among the professionals of the sev- 
eral agencies as there is among the profes- 
sionals within any one agency with respect 
to objectives. Not only do_ professionals 
share core objectives, but through them pro- 
fessionals can be distinguished from the 
non-professionals. Two lectures by highly 
skilled trainers leave a significant impact on 
the trainee—the non-professional, four 
months after the training period. Two ses- 
sions of case discussion do not show evi- 
dence of lasting impact on the training 
group. The evidence suggested that some 
trainees are teachable and others are not, 
with respect to attitude change. 

Microfilm available from: Library, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
147. Srenstanp, Caror. Training Needs 
and Opportunities for Field Workers in 
Continuing Education in Rural Canada. 
(Nondegree, Canadian Association for 
Adult Education) 1960. 

Purpose: To identify the character and 
scope of rural extension activities in a rep- 
resentative group of government depart- 
ments, university extension branches, com- 
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mercial firms and voluntary organizations. 
To determine agency expectations as to 
qualifications of extension workers. To 
identify the common core of education and 
training required by extension workers in 
a variety of professions and subject matter 
areas. 

Major findings: The components of the 
education required by a wide variety of ex- 
tension workers are: psychology of adult 
learning, human relations, community or- 
ganization, and communications. In order 
to carry out those aspects of their work 
rated most important by administrators, 
extension workers place as high value on 
knowledge and skill in these areas as on the 
knowledge of their fields of specialization. 

Inquiries to: W. B. Baker, Center for 
Community Studies, University of Sas- 
katchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada. 


See Also: 49, 86, 148. 


Voluntary Organizations 


148. Atmanzor, ANGELINA C. Volunteer 
and Staff Participation in a Voluntary So- 
cial Welfare Association in the United 
States. (Ph.D., New York School of Social 
Work) 1961. 

Purpose: To explore differences in so- 
cio-conomic status, motivation, values and 
role perceptions between staff and volun- 
teer workers in Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. 

Major findings: This study revealed a 
surprisingly high degree of correlation and 
a notable lack of differences between vol- 
unteers and staff workers in the specified 
variables—namely, socio-economic _ status 
(education, occupation, and income), mo- 
tivations, value-orientations, and role per- 


ceptions. Role relations between volunteers 
and staff workers were seen as a continuing 
process of selection among alternative role 
behaviors, in which each individual sought 
to maximize the possibility of a satisfactory 
outcome by reducing the “role strain”. A 
distinguishing trait of volunteer staff par- 
ticipation in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association relates to the homogeneity in 
the value-orientations of volunteers and 
staff workers. Another equally significant 
correlate in volunteer-staff participation is 
the stability of the work force. 

Available on loan from: New York 
School of Social Work, New York, New 
York. 


149. Fay, Francis A. Education and Inte- 
gration of Canadian Immigrants after the 
Second World War. (M.A., University of 
Wisconsin) 1961. 

Major findings: An essentially laissez- 
faire attitude has prevailed in the area. The 
burden of responsibility has fallen largely 
on voluntary organizations. 

Available on loan from: Francis A. Fay, 
Department of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


150. Ruope, E. Analysis of Lib- 
eral Arts Lecture Series for Service Club 
Members. (Nondegree, Office of Continu- 
ing Education, Michigan State University- 
Oakland, and the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults) Estimated 
completion: Summer, 1961. 

Purpose: A_ pilot project to study the 
effect of a lecture series on the attitudes 
and ideas of participating club members. 

Inquiries to: William E. Rhode, Office 
of Continuing Education, Michigan State 
University-Oakland, Rochester, Michigan. 
See Also: 17, 20, 36, 69, 125. 
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A Demographic Consideration of 


Non-Participation 


Alan Booth 


Supervisor, 


Communications Programme, 


Extension Department, University of British Columbia 


THE NON-PARTICIPANT is frequently a 
subject of concern to the adult edu- 
cator. This study represents an at- 
tempt to derive a loose but function- 
al demographic profile of the non- 
participant for purposes of identifi- 
cation. Identity may serve to aid the 
researcher who may be contemplat- 
ing studies of the non-participant and 
the administrator who is seeking ways 
of reaching new clientele. 

As a part of the Bureau of Census 
1957 Current Population Survey, 
questions regarding participation in 
adult education were asked of a rep- 
resentative sample of the United 
States population. Data obtained from 
the survey are reported in Partici- 
pation in Adult Education. This 
writer elected to treat that data with 
a ratio technique. The ratio of par- 
ticipants to non-participants was com- 
puted with regard to each demo- 
graphic characteristic covered in the 
survey (for which there was suf- 
ficient data) in an attempt to de- 
termine which characteristics propor- 
tionately appeared more frequently 
among non-participants. Ratios were 
computed for the data on age, edu- 
cation, occupation, employment 
status, sex, residence and color. 


Demographic Patterns 


These ratios were then graphed in 
order to pinpoint those variables and 


segments of variables indicating 
demographic patterns. In view of 
sampling variability and other factors 
caution was exercised in that no con- 
clusions were based upon data in in- 
dividual cells or subdivisions of par- 
ticipants and non-participants when 
the difference between the two com- 
pared ratios was small.? Consequent- 
ly, only those findings are reported 
which appear to be outstanding. 

The above described procedure has 
yielded the following information: 

1. The non-participant is most 
likely to appear in that portion of the 
population which is 45 years of age 
or over. (Graph 1) 


GRAPH 1. 
Ratio of participants to non-participants 
by age. 


2. The non-participant is most 
likely to appear in that portion of the 
population which has less than a high 
school education. (Graph 2) 
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GRAPH 2 
Ratio of participants to non-participants 
by education. 


3. The non-participant is most 
likely to appear in that portion of 
the population which is either in the 
lower echelons of the labor force or 
or not in the labor force. (Graphs 3 


and 4) 


Moderate Tendencies 


In addition to the above, there are 
moderate tendencies in the follow- 
ing directions: 

1. Non-participants proportion- 
ately tend to appear more frequently 
among females than among males re- 
gardless of educational achievement. 
(Graph 5) 

2. Non-participants proportion- 
ately tend to appear more frequently 
(a) among those who have attended 
high school but not received a di- 
ploma than among those who have 
completed high school, or (b) among 


those who have attended college but 
did not obtain a degree than among 
those who completed college. (Graph 
2) 

3. From the age of twenty, male 
non-participants tend to appear, at 
first, more frequently than females 
(in the 20 to 29 year age range), then 
with the same frequency as females 

(in the 30 to 44 year age range), and 
finally, less frequently than females 
(in the 45 year and above age range). 
(Graph 6) 

4. Non-participants proportion- 
ately tend to appear more frequently 
among rural residents than among ur- 
ban residents regardless of education- 
al achievement. 
have attended college, however, this 
difference appears to be greater be- 
tween urban and rural residents.* 
(Graph 7) 

5. Non-participants proportion- 
ately tend to appear more frequently 
among non-whites than among whites 
regardless of their educational 
achievement. Among those who have 
college 
(reached a recognized level of 
achievement), this differ- 
ence appears to be greater between 
whites and non-whites.‘ (Graph 8) 


Among those who 


completed high school or 


however, 


The Major Findings 


The three major findings confirm 
previous statements about the non- 
participant. Edmund deS. Brunner, 
in his book, An Overview of Adult 
Education Research, concludes, after 
reviewing a large number of studies 
of participation in adult education, 
“Those who have less than an eighth 
grade education, over 55 years of age, 
laborers and service workers, and 
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GRAPH 3. 

Ratio of participants to non-participants by occupation. 

those with low economic status and 
subsistence level of living are likely 
to participate less in adult education.” 


= 


The five demographic tendencies 
described indicate five non-mutually 
exclusive questions, and each one sug- 
gests a major research undertaking for 
adequate exploration. The next step 
in a study of the non-participant 
could be to determine the behavioral 
and attitudinal patterns and material 
factors which have a causal relation- 
ship to non-participation. It is hoped 
that would ultimately uncover infor- 
mation indicating effective methods 
of reaching a group which represents 
a continuing drain upon the resources 
of society. EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


The vast number of studies in psy- 
chology and sociology would, at first 
glance, appear to offer pertinent find- by employment status. 


GRAPH 4. 


Ratio of participants to non-participants 
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GRAPH 5. 
Ratio of female and male participants to female and male non-participants by education. 


ings related to non-participation. 
However, a review of the psycho- 
logical and sociological research, 


which considers the demographic 
factors with which this study is con- 
cerned and the various aspects of 
social participation, indicates to this 
writer that they do not provide the 


necessary theoretical framework up- 
on which to base research on non- 
participation, nor do they provide 
basic research yielding sufficient in- 
formation for the design of such a 
theoretical framework. The studies 
utilize varied conceptual frameworks 
and do not treat the complex variable 
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of non-participation directly. Their non-participation. There are a few 
chief value lies in providing sound studies which mark a beginning in a 
methodologies and bits of data which basic research program of non-par- 
could contribute to the design of a ticipation; however, the bulk of the 
framework for use in the study of work remains to be undertaken.® 


GRAPH 6. 


Ratio of male and female participants to male and female non-participants by age. 


iMarie Wann and Marthine Woodward, Participation in Adult Education: A Statistical 
Analysis of the Adult Education Data Obtained in the October 1957 Current Population 
Survey of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Office of Education, 1958. 

*The chances are about 68 out of 100 that a complete census would result in a count 
of adult education participants within three percent of the estimate based upon the 1957” 
survey. Also, there were a number of persons for whom adult education was not re- 
ported, but this group is so small that it probably has little, if any, effect upon the find- 
ings reported herein. 

’The urban population in the Population Survey comprises all persons living in (a) places 
of 2500 inhabitants or more “tid are incorporated; (b) the densely settled urban fringes, 
including both incorporated and unincorporated areas, around cities of 50,000 or more; 
and (c) unincorporated places of 2500 inhabitants or more outside of any urban fringe. 
The remaining population is classified as rural. (Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, “School Enrollment: October 1957,” Series P-20, No. 80, p. 5.) 
‘The population is divided into two groups on the basis of color-white and non-white. 
The non-white group includes Negroes, Indian, Japanese and other non-white races. 
(Source: Op. cit., Bureau of Census.) 
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GRAPH 7. 


Ratio of rural and urban participants to rural and urban non-participants by education 


‘Edmund deS. Brunner, An Overview of Adult Education Research, Adult Education 
Association of the United States, 1959, p. 98. 

*For example see Arthur Burman’s Aspirational Fulfillment of Adults Among Lower 
Socio-economic Levels with Implications for Adult Education. Unpublished Doctoral Dis- 
sertation, Indiana University, 1959. Work in progress would include Jack London’s study 
“Attitudes Toward Adult Education by Social Class” being conducted at the Survey 
Research Center at Berkeley, California. 
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GRAPH 8. 
Ratio of non-white and white participants to non-white and white non-participants by 
education. 


A Study of the Drop-Out 
in University Adult Education 


Jane Zahn and Laura Phillips 
Mrs. Zahn is Head of the Department of Conferences, University Extension, 
University of California 


Dr. Phillips is Instructor in Psychology, Oakland City College 


UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION, like 
most adult education, is voluntary. 
Partially as a result, university teach- 
ers and administrators of adult courses 
are very familiar with the following 
problem: students enroll, pay a sizable 
fee, purchase books and supplies, at- 
tend one or more class meetings, and 
then drop out, failing to complete 
the course. The purpose of this ex- 
ploratory study* was an attempt to 
determine whether or not those who 
drop out differ from those who com- 
plete—in academic ability and anxiety 
level as measured by a manifest anx- 
iety scale. 

Why is the adult educator con- 
cerned with encouraging persistence 
of attendance? Increase in knowledge 
and changes in intellectual behavior 
occur through continuity of effective 
educational effort. In a national sur- 
vey of the Great Books Program, 
knowledge of liberai arts and the hu- 
manities increased for each educa- 
tional level with each ‘year of Great 
Books study completed. The amount 
of reading by no-college and _part- 
college participants and the quality 
of reading of the college participants 
was raised each year of continuous 
study in the program. Heightened 


and broadened interest in reading and 
a development of greater critical 
sharpness was reported to be related 
positively to length of time in the 
program.’ Dropping out of an edu- 
cational program can result in dis- 
couragement, and a lowering of drive 
toward further educational work. If 
attendance can be taken as an index 
of satisfaction (and one study of lec- 
ture-discussion participants indicates 
it can be),? the dissatisfaction of those 
who fail to complete courses can have 
adverse consequences on the educa- 
tional program of the institution. The 
better we understand the 
causes for drop-outs, the more con- 
structively we can work to reduce 
their number. 


various 


Past Research 


There have been few studies on 
drop-outs in adult education gener- 
ally and fewer yet on drop-outs in 
university adult education. Those 
that have been done usually have 
been concerned with students failing 
to re-enroll, as in the studies by 
Carey,*, Love,* Preston,’ Spence and 
Evans,® rather than with those who 
failed to complete courses. In a study 


*Time for Mrs. Zahn to conduct this study was made possible by a grant from the Fund 


for Adult Education. 
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by Fairing and Hughes’ of university 
correspondence courses, twenty per 
cent of the students enrolling failed 
to complete the course. Those who 
failed to complete were sent ques- 
tionnaires asking for the reasons they 
did not persist and finish. Forty -eight 
per cent of the replies listed “not 
enough time,” twenty-five per cent 
listed “change of plans,” and twenty- 
five per cent “course unsatisfactory.” 
When questioned further, the non- 
completers gave one or more of the 
following reasons: insufficient time 
because of their jobs, occupational 
travel, household duties, childbirth, 
and difficulty of the course. An ob- 
server might say that most of these 
limitations (on “time” and_ even 
“course difficulty”) could have been 
predicted by the student in advance. 
If so, the questionnaires may have 
evoked responses w hich failed to re- 

veal other motives for not complet- 
ing courses. 

Wright* points out that high fees, 
such as those required in University 
of California Extension classes, re- 
strict enrollment to those with strong 
motivation and sufficient funds. How- 
ever, as no entrance requirements ex- 
ist, enrollment is not restricted to 
those with high ability for academic 
achievement. The first question raised 
is whether those dropping out with- 
out completing have less capacity to 
undertake college level work. This 
factor is seldom uncovered through 
a questionnaire. 


Rationale 


Low ability students may lack 
realization of the ability and skills 
required to complete a college course; 


they may not have a sufficiently crit- 
ical attitude toward their own under- 
standing of the material presented; 
they may not realize that the course 
requires more college skills than they 
have. 

These students also may fit the de- 
scription of children tested by Sears,® 
i.e., they are driven, by cultural pres- 
sures, to excel and to keep improv- 
ing their performance. The state- 
ment of the goal (enrolling in a uni- 
versity course) becomes the gratify- 
ing agent; they may have little or no 
expectation of attaining it. By set- 
ting a high goal, they receive social 
approval for their recognition of the 
goal norm and their evident effort 
to reach it. 


If a student’s motive to avoid fail- 
ure is stronger than the need to 
achieve success, he will tend either 
to aspire to a very simple task where 
the possibility of success is assured, 
or will aspire to a task so difficult of 
achievement that the embarrassment 
of failure is non-existent. One of the 
ways to set this over-high goal is to 
take on more activities than can be 
effectively pursued in relation to 
available time and effort. Atkinson’® 
developed this theory, and experi- 
ments by Atkinson and Litwin" and 
Mahone” have produced evidence 
that persons with a strong motive to 
avoid failure, as measured by an anx- 
iety scale, tend to avoid achievement- 
related information, to make unreal- 
istic vocational choices, and to show 
less persistence in achievement-related 
tasks. 


Theory 


Our theory to explain the behavior 
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of those who dropped out without 
completing university evening classes 
is that these students have low ability 
to achieve academically or insuffici- 
ent available time and effort to do 
college level study. They enroll un- 
der cultural pressures for educational 
achievement; they receive social ap- 
proval for taking this step. For those 
with low ability to achieve academ- 
ically, the vocabulary, standards, and 
intellectual demands of the class be- 
come too much for them. Aware of 
their lack of comprehension and the 
resulting discomfort, they fail to 
complete. For those whose level of 
aspiration was unrealistically high in 
other respects, lack of available time 
and effort to study and attend classes 
will result in drop-out. In the re- 
search by Atkinson, Litwin, and Ma- 
hone mentioned earlier, an anxiety 
scale predicted unrealistic level of 
aspiration and a lack of persistence of 
effort. 

If these theoretical considerations 
hold for drop-outs, we might expect 
to find that: 

1. Students who fail to complete 
courses have lower academic ability 
as measured by a group, written test 
of academic ability than those who 
complete, and 


2. Students who fail to complete 
courses have a higher anxiety as meas- 
ured by a group, written scale of anx- 
iety than those who do complete. 


The Method 


The students were seventy-two 
adults enrolled in three introductory 
psychology courses offered for uni- 
versity credit by University Exten- 
sion, University ‘of California, Berke- 


ley. Failure to complete the course 
was defined as not attending any of 
the last three meetings of the eighteen- 
meeting class and not making any 
arrangements for making up _ the 
work. 


Early in the semester the Coopera- 
tive School and College Ability Test, 
College Level, Form A (college fresh- 
men and sophomores), known as the 
SCAT test of scholastic aptitude, was 
given to the members of the classes. 
Each class was told they would use 
the test to learn more about the sub- 
ject of intelligence testing. Several 
class meetings ‘Tater, they were given 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 
and were told this was a temperament 
questionnaire to help them learn more 
about personality tests. The test re- 
sults were subsequently used to illus- 
trate some of the course material. At 
the end of the semester, each student’s 
attendance was checked to see if he 
had dropped out of the course. 


Results 


In the first class, the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test of Mental Ability 
was used instead of the SCAT. To 
avoid contaminating the relation of 
SCAT scores to drop-out, the Otis 
scores were not used in the test of 
the first hypothesis. For fifty-two 
students for which SCAT scores were 
obtained, the median SCAT score was 
82. 


Table I is a contingency table for 
drop-outs and completers on SCAT 
and TMAS. Chi square was signifi- 
cant at .001 level. We conclude that 
the data support our first hypothesis. 
Students failing to complete the 
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TABLE | 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON TESTS OF ABILITY AND ANXIETY 


SCAT 


DROP- COM- 


MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE 


OUTS PLETERS Total DROP-OUTS COMPLETERS Total 


No. of scores 
above median 
of group 20 
No. of scores 
below median 
of group 1 12 
Totals 5 32 


course have a lower ability to achieve 
academically than those who do com- 
plete. 

Only seven students who later 
dropped out had taken the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale. As the re- 
sulting cell frequencies were too 
small for the chi square test, the 
Mann-Whitney U Test was used to 
test the null hypothesis of difference 
between the median scores on anx- 
iety of those who dropped out and 
those who completed. The obtained 
z had a probability of .13; we did not 
have sufficient evidence to reject the 
hypothesis that there was no differ- 
ence between those who dropped out 
and those who did not on manifest 
anxiety. 

A spearman rank correlation co- 
efficient was computed to see if there 
was a relation between the measure 
of academic aptitude and the measure 
of anxiety. The correlation was -.17 
with a t of .94 which was not signif- 
icant. This supports the findings of 
Schulz and Calvin,!* Davids and Erik- 
sen,'* and Essman*® of no relation be- 
tween Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 
scores and ACE scores, college en- 
trance examination grades, and scores 
on the Ohio State Psychological Ex- 
aminations, respectively. 
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Discussion 


The results of testing the first hy- 
pothesis that students scoring low in 
academic aptitude drop out more fre- 
quently than do those with high apti- 
tude are in complete accord with the 
prediction and require little discus- 
sion. The first class took the Otis in- 
stead of the SCAT. It was not neces- 
sary to use the results of the Otis to 
test the hypothesis of the relation be- 
tween completion and academic abil- 
ity. 

The second hypothesis was not 
confirmed. According to the theory, 
students scoring high on the anxiety 
scale should have an unrealistic level 
of aspiration, forcing them to drop 
out more often than students scoring 
low on the scale. An examination of 
the data reveals that out of seven 
students dropping out (from whom 
manifest anxiety scores were ob- 
tained), six were above the median 
on anxiety. This proportion is not 
significant. One reason for the lack 
of significance is the small number of 
drop-outs in proportion to the total 
number. If the experiment were rep- 
licated, giving the manifest anxiety 
scale on the third meeting of the class 
before students begin to drop out, the 
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hypothesis might be verified. By 
giving the SCAT test early in the 
course, fifteen scores on drop-outs 
were obtained in only two classes. 
By the time the anxiety test was ad- 


high-ability to low-anxiety-high-abil- 
ity could be developed. 

There is also the possibility that 
as the group tested were students in 
introductory psychology in Berkeley 


ministered, many students had either and San Francisco these results would 
dropped or were absent. not hold for: 

If, after further research, anxiety 1. Students in 
level should discriminate between fields of study, 
those dropping out and those complet- 2. Students in other geographical 
ing and it no relation exists between areas, so 
ability and anxiety level, more pre- 
cise predictors of course completion 
should be possible. A graded scale 
of expected drop-outs from high-anx- 
iety-low ability through low-anxiety- 
low-ability through high-anxiety- 


other academic 


3. Students not enrolled for credit, 


4. Students in non-college classes. 
Further research might ascertain to 
what extent results of this explora- 
tory study can be generalized. 
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Development of an 


Extension Advisement Program 


Joseph J. Motto 
University of Michigan, Flint Extension Center 


IN A RECENT PUBLICATION, Brunner’ 
stated that research in the area of 
adult education has been too largely 
neglected by a considerable number 
of agencies which spend large sums 
on educational programs. This pau- 
city of research in adult education is 
true of fundamental research as well 
as service cr programming research 
which is largely descriptive in char- 
acter. 

As an aspect of programming re- 
search, Brunner recommended that 
any new program of value to adult 
education be described as it proceeds, 
as accurately and precisely as pos- 
sible, and made available to others. 
The purpose of this report is to des- 
cribe the University of Michigan resi- 
dent advisement program at the Flint 
Extension Center in terms of student 
needs, and to analyze these needs re- 
lative to their implications for ex- 
tension advisement programs. 


The Flint Center 
Student Population 


In operation for fifteen years, Flint 
is predominantly a graduate study 
center. During the 1959-60 academic 
year, seventy-two per cent of the 
student enrollment was for graduate 
credit at the master’s, doctor’s, or 
educational specialist levels; ten per 
cent for undergraduate credit, and 
eighteen per cent for non-credit and 


certificate courses. The growth of the 
Center is indicated by comparing the 
385 enrollments for 1944-45 with the 
total enrollment of 2,498 for the 
1959-60 year; an increase of 650 per 
cent. 

Although a variety of courses is 
offered, the program centers around 
the education field which accounts 
for seventy-eight per cent of the total 
enrollment. Courses in the education 
field account for fifty per cent of the 
total yearly course offerings at the 
Center. Teachers in Flint and environs 
use the Center for completing the 
bulk of evening courses leading to a 
master’s degree in education. There 
is an on-going master’s program in 
engineering which provides for grad- 
uate training of the many 6 er 
and technically trained personnel it 
the area. During the 1959-60 asi 
229 students enrolled in engineering 
classes at the graduate level. With 
few exceptions, courses are offered 
only in the late afternoons and even- 
ings to service the fully employed 
who could not otherwise engage in 
graduate work. Any of the courses 
at the Center may be elected by any 
interested adult without regard to 
previous educational background, pro- 
vided that competency prerequisites 
are met. 

In terms of demographic character- 
istics of the degree student, the popul- 
ation is as follows: mean age, 31.6 
years, 79 per cent, married, and aver- 
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age number of years since completion 
of the bachelor’s degree, 8.4. 


The Advisement Service 


In the past; the administrative super- 
visor devoted a portion of his time to 
student advisement, but because of 
time limitations, procedures were un- 
systematized and a formal program 
was not developed. As part of long- 
range University Extension Service 
planning, the Center initiated an ad- 

visement service in 1958. This was 
intended to be a pilot program orient- 
ed toward analyzing student needs, 
defining the counselor’s role, and in- 
tegrating the advisement functions 
with those of administration. 

The present advisement service was 
designed to serve graduate students 
primarily, but all students requesting 
services were to be interviewed until 
the nature of the needs of the Flint 
student was clarified. As a pilot pro- 
gram, it also made possible obtaining 
data relevant to the following areas 
of interest: What needs exist for 
advisement in a graduate study center 
whose total yearly population exceeds 
two thousand? What perceptions of 
advisement are held by extension stu- 
dents? What student needs, if any, 
could be met most effectively by a 
resident advisement program? What 
range of problems would be present- 
ed? What competencies would be re- 
quired of an adviser who was to serv- 
ice this population? 

The answers to these questions 
were sought to develop a rationale 
for advisement_services in an exten- 
sion and graduate study center. No 
attempt was made to define, in ad- 
vance, the specific qualifications re- 


quired which would place the Center 
in its proper perspective in terms of 
its membership in a total community. 

It remains now to examine the re- 
sponse of the student to the advise- 
ment service and to derive implica- 
tions for these data for extension ad- 
visement programs in an off-campus 
setting. 


Advisement Service Requests 


The heterogeneity of a university 
extension center student population 
results in requests for advisement serv- 
ices which cover a wide range of 
academic and emotional adjustment 
problems. The problems presented by 
advisees fell into ten general categor- 
ies. The total number of students in- 
terviewed over the two year period 
was 886. The percentage of cases fal- 
ling into each group is given in the 
parentheses. For example, of the stu- 
dents seen in advisement over a two 
year period, thirty-three per cent 
were educational counseling with ad- 
mitted graduate students. 

Admitted graduate degree stu- 
dents requesting assistance in 


> 


course planning—3 


3° 

. Graduate students seeking admis- 
sion to the university who raise 
questions about their admissibil- 
ity—13% 

. Students who have completed 
the master’s degree, and who 
desire additional graduate work 
but are unsure of the area of 
their interest, or competence, for 
a postmaster’s degree—12% 
Students presenting emotional 
problems regarding themselves, 
marital relations, or family ad- 
justment—9%. 
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. Graduate students. who have 
questions about advanced credit 
taken at another graduate school, 
or who plan to take work at 
another center or _ institution 
—7%. 

. Students presenting problems of 
emotional adjustment associated 
directly with performance in an 
academic program—7%. 

7. Graduate students who have 
completed the master’s program 
and who seek information about 
doctoral programs—6%. 

. Employed adults who have 
worked for at least five years 
since college graduation who 
have specific vocational skill 
needs relative to their employ- 
ment yet who have only a sec- 
ondary interest in a degree pro- 
gram—4%. 

Undergraduate students who lack 

ten hours or less to complete a 

bachelor’s program and who de- 

sire to do so through extension 

—7%,. 

. High school graduates who are 
drifting in their vocational ad- 
justment, who seek courses pro- 
viding skills and competencies 
which will lead to secure and 
remunerative employment—2%. 

A summary of these requests is pre- 
sented in Table I in terms of type of 
service needed: 

Table I 
Advisement Service Requests 
Type Per cent 

1. Educational 66 

2. Vocational 18 

3. Therapeutic 9 

4. Personal 7 


Educational Advisement 
An extension center is committed 


to assisting its students in identifying 
opportunities at every level of work 
offered: credit, non-credit, and serv- 
ice programs. Academic counseling 
has the purpose of articulating indi- 
vidual student needs with the re- 
sources of the center which can meet 
the needs. Effective advising results 
in more complete and satisfactory use 
of extension facilities. 


Vocational 


This group contained students at 
all educational levels. The largest 
group consisted of those who usually 
had ten or more hours beyond the 
master’s degree but, who were unde- 
cided on a vocational goal. A second 
group consisted of high school grad- 
uates in clerical and managerial jobs 
who wanted to take some college 
work for vocational skill develop- 
ment. Finally, there were college 
graduates in professional jobs who 
sought course work which would 
prepare them for employment with 
other companies or agencies or ad- 
vance them in the same organization. 
Most of these students had little con- 
cept of their interest, ability, and ap- 
titude potentials or the extent to 
which they were actuating these po- 
tentials. 


Therapeutic 


These were students who sought 
professional psychological _ services 
for emotional problems which had no 
direct relationship to academic per- 
formance, and whose symptoms in- 
fluenced their lives in a number of 
areas of adjustment. 


Personal Counseling 
This group consisted of students 
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who sought professional psychologi- 
cal services for emotional symptoms 
which interfered with their academ- 
ic progress. Included in this group 
were the’ underachievers, the com- 
pulsive academic perfectionists, and 
those preoccupied with the specter 
of failure. In general, these students 
were functioning well, in no danger 
of losing personality integrity, and 
were mot experiencing emotional 
symptoms of disturbance in areas 


other than the academic program. 


Implications For Extension 
Advisement Programs 


Fully one-third of those requesting 
services require more than education- 
al counseling. Because of the diversi- 
ty of counseling problems, the devel- 
opment of an advisement service 
must make some provision for meet- 
ing these needs. 


A decision must be made relevant 
to the counselor’s role in relationship 
to the diversity of counselee needs 
which will inevitably be encountered. 
In terms of meeting client needs, the 
minimum role of the advisement 
service should be in the nature of a 
central agency of information regard- 
ing community resources to which 


clients could be referred for appro- 
priate assistance in resolving adjust- 
ment problems. In addition to aca- 
demic counseling, if the service is to 
provide professional psychological 
assistance, counselors who have clin- 
ical psychological backgrounds as 
well as experience; in academic ad- 
visement will be selected. 

in outlining qualifications of a 
counselor at an adult counseling cen- 
ter, Caughlan? suggested the follow- 
ing: Doctorate in Clinical or Coun- 
seling Psychology, practicum exper- 
ience, public school work in the edu- 
cational field, and experience in a 
medical setting. A decision will have 
to be made whether these services 
will be available to non-students and 
general community members. This 
plan also calls for the selection of 
counselors who, although not possess- 
ing the qualifications indicated above, 
are sensitive to the emotional needs 
of clients. 


The counselor’s fund of knowledge 
must include resources of the com- 
munity of which the extension cen- 
ter is a part. Any community agency 
which provides services that fall 
within the center’s goal areas will be- 
come, in a sense, an extension of the 
agency’s resources. 


1Edmund deS. Brunner, “Adult Education and its Research Needs,” Adult Education, Vol. 


X. Summer 1960, pp. 218-227. 


2James C. Caughlan and Daniel W. Fullmer, “Developing a Counseling Center for Adults,” 
Adult Education, Vol. X, Summer 1960, pp- 80-84. 


Librarians’ Image of Adult Education 


Patrick R. Penland 
Director, Extension Services, Western Washington State College, 
Bellingham, Washington 


LIBRARY LEADERS have become _in- 
creasingly concerned over the dis- 
crepancy existing between the — 
tations of librarians, as expressed in 
their “library faith and objectives,” 
and their degree of involvement in 
adult education. In recent years, par- 
ticularly since the Public L ibrary In- 
quiry,’ this discussion has been fo- 
cused on the gap between the social 
and educational objectives of the 
American public library and its ac- 
complishments. Many reasons have 
been advanced for this, and as many 
solutions explored, in an effort to un- 
derstand such ambiguity in an agency 
described by Cyril Houle? and other 
educators as one of our most funda- 
mental adult educational institutions. 
Since the public library claims 
fundamentally to be an educational 
institution, the importance of the 
image of adult education in the minds 
of library decision-makers is incalcul- 
able. What are the attitudes which 
practicing supervisory librarians hold 
in regard to library adult education? 
Are their opinions as a group behind 
or in advance of professional theory? 
To what extent do their attitudes re- 
flect professional objectives and com- 
pare with the image of the ideal li- 
brary adult educator? What place 
does adult education hold in the daily 
thoughts of public library super- 
visors? Do these librarians expect the 
community to arrive at a consensus 
about its needs before they will do 
anything? Specifically, do librarians 


actually cultivate an educational di- 
rection? 

To answer such questions as these, 
an attitude study using Guttman scal- 
ing techniques was proposed and ac- 
cepted as a Ph.D. thesis topic by the 
Department of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan.* The purpose of 
the study was to determine the image 
which public librarians in Michigan 
have of the educational function of 
the public library, and to decide 
whether the attitudes held by the 
group of practicing supervisory li- 
brarians were of such strength as 
would implement the official educa- 
tional objectives of the library. 


Introduction to the Study 


As a preliminary activity, an_his- 
torical perspective was obtained of 
the public library’s educational func- 
tion.* The simple underlying struc- 
ture of its growth appears to be con- 
sistent with what is known of pro- 
fessional development in general. 
This overview of library adult edu- 
cation identified the dimensions of 
its concepts and the constellation of 
its activities. In addition, the location 
of historical main currents served as 
a preliminary guide to the selection 
of scale content and as a background 
against which, eventually, to place 
the conclusions of the study. 

As an aid in recognizing the frame- 
work of attitudes, a concept of ma- 
turity was explored. For the ideal li- 
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brarian, maturity is seen as the ability 
to implement official objectives.° 
Four concepts or facets of the ma- 
ture personality based on profession- 
al agreement® about attitudes were 
used, with modifications, as the bases 
of four rating scales (Figure 1). Each 
rating scale, including the list of ques- 
tions assigned to it, is believed to be 
identical with each facet of the ma- 
ture librarian’s personality. The basis 
of each scale is professional and de- 
pends for validity on logical relation- 
ships. 

A question which arose early was 
the problem of who, associated with 
the public libraries in Michigan, 
would be considered as a representa- 
tive population to study and about 
whom inferences could be made. In 


establishing criteria for the selection 
of a librarian population, the confer- 
ence report Training Needs of Li- 
brarians Doing Adult Education 
Work’ was helpful. Here the point 
was made that even though library 
schools may provide the recruit with 
a good basic professional training, 
the supervisor under whom he will 
work has a large share of responsibil- 
ity for his ultimate development. 
Those responsible for the Haven 
Hill Conference in Michigan had a 
similar concern. They were interested 
in the same problem of training li- 
brarians for adult education work and 
felt that the small public library was 
under a severe handicap in working 
for adult education. Consequently 
representatives were invited to attend 


Positive 
educational 
objectives 


Vague, unfocused 
perception of 
educational objectives 


Opposition to 
educational objectives 


The Four Attitudes 
B* 


Figure 1—Degree of positive or negative perception of objectives in the four 
attitudes studied. 


*The general designations for each interest scale were: (A) conviction that the librarian 
is an educator; (B) belief in the library’s staff-wide responsibility for adult education; (C) 
conviction that the librarian should take a positive role in working cooperatively with other 
adult education agencies; (D) desire to serve as a resource in community improvement. 

In each of the attitudes (A, B, C, D) librarians moved away from the mid-point (0.0) 
which is a vague, unfocused awareness of the library’s educational role (understandably 
typical of recruits, but not administrators) into either of two directions. The direction in 
which their attitudes did fluctuate is revealed by the correlation coefficient, either positive or 
negative. In their daily activities and contacts with staff, patrons and citizens, librarians 
suffer from a lack of conviction, thus confusing and preventing an educational process from 
taking place. 
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the conference from libraries in Mich- 
igan serving populations 25,000 and 
over. 

For the purposes of this study a 
similar standard was accepted, based 
on the assumption that in libraries be- 
low the size indicated it would be the 
exception to find any librarians exert- 
ing a great influence on the climate 
of opinion toward library adult edu- 
cation in the state. Two hundred and 
sixty supervisory librarians in thirty- 
three public libraries in Michigan met 
the criteria for inclusion. Of these, 
215 replied by returning a completed 
questionnaire—an_ _eighty-two per 
cent return. 


The Attitude Scales 


As indicated, the historical approach 
helped to delineate subject content. 
This perspective was also helpful 
pin-pointing the assumptions and 
establishing guidelines for the selec- 
tion of questions in each rating scale. 
Library adult education was defined 
apart from the attitudes as held by 
the group of librarians studied. An 
intensive search into the literature 
during 1950-57 was made to find cur- 
rent ideas about adult education and 
to formulate from this body of writ- 
ings questions for each of the rating 
Questions were selected in 
terms of the central movement of li- 
brary adult education and in terms of 
the individual rating scales. “In an at- 
titude, or opinion survey, this is done 
by constructing some questions which 
contain the required general con- 
tent.’® 


scales. 


A group of questions was specified 
for each of the four areas of interest, 
the answers to which were calculated 


to reveal the librarians’ thought and 
feeling about the particular interest 
area. fixed-answer questionnaire 
was used because such a device can 
handle many items. A mail question- 
naire is relatively easy to administer, 
whereas observations of other areas 
of human behavior usually must be 
made over long periods of time and 
are difficult to observe systematically 
for a large group of people. After the 
questionnaire was constructed, some 
changes were eventually made as a 
result of pre-testing it with members 
of two library science classes at the 
University of Michigan. 

Once the 215 questionnaires were 
returned, a choice was made between 
two ways of presenting the material. 
The first of these was simple frequen- 

y. But the analysis of single ques- 
tions provides no data about dimen- 
For example, when asked 
whether public librarians should help 
people to turn from vocational edu- 
cation to a stress on liberal adult ed- 
ucation, the question created indeci- 
sion in twenty-five per cent of the 
respondents; forty per cent agreed; 
and thirty-five per cent disagreed. 
This may be an interesting distribu- 
answers; but w hat does it 
mean? Such a response is meaningful 
only for this specific question, not in 
terms of the subject of library adult 
education. 


sions.® 


tion of 


A further problem arises over 
whether the questions are biased or 
not.*° An overly-scrupulous concern 
may develop for the wording of ques- 
tions. Instead, in order to analy ze the 
great amount of data collected, a par- 
ticular kind of rating scale analysis 
was used which Louis Guttman calls 


the Cornell Technique." *° 
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Intensity Analysis 


Two types of questions were used 
in the scales: content questions in 
which the number of answer cate- 
gories need not be consistent; and in- 
tensity questions with consistent 
numbers (five) of answer categories. 
A two- part intensity analysis was em- 
ployed in three of the rating scales. 
A fold-over technique was used in 
the fourth scale. This helped to re- 
duce the questionnaire length. Since 
lack of response to single questions 
was small, it is evident that the ques- 
tions as a whole were fairly well un- 
derstood by respondents. 

Answers to the questions revealed 
the librarians’ thought and feeling 
about each area of interest. In answer- 
ing them the librarians had an oppor- 
tunity to rank themselves from high 
to low according to their attitude to- 
ward the library adult educator as re- 
vealed in the writings (1950-57) about 
the ideal. Ranking does not separate 
those with a favorable attitude from 
those with an unfavorable one. In- 
tensity analysis must be used. 

In each of the four attitude scales, 
all the respondents were ranked in or- 
der of their scores (content and in- 
tensity). Eventually, content is plot- 
ted against intensity in a scatter dia- 
gram. This shows the relationship be- 
tween the two variables. The range 
for the group of respondents as a 
whole is from a positive ideal image 
of the library adult educator down 
through no image, or a confused one, 
to a negative image. A person at the 
mid-point (0.0) is characterized by 
a lack of awareness or lack of inten- 
sity in his awareness which, in rela- 
tion to the implementation of official 


objectives, may amount to the same 
thing. 


Analysis of First Rating Scale 


Separate treatment was given to all 
the questionnaires for each group of 
questions in the four rating scales. 
The final correlation coefficient for 
each attitude is shown in Figure 1. 
To illustrate the type of scale analysis 
used, the first rating scale (A: con- 
viction that the librarian is an educa- 
tor) has been singled out for detailed 
consideration. The questions follow 
which were used for content analysis: 
1. Do you believe that the public li- 

brary has any responsibility for 

arousing a desire in adults for con- 
tinuing self-education? 

great responsibility?_._.some re- 

sponsibility?___.no responsibility? 

. In which of the following areas do 
librarians “teach”: formal instruc- 
tion?__.._ readers’ advisory? 
vocational instruction? ____subject 
knowledge? informal group 
situations? __ 

. Do you believe that public librar- 
ians need a definition of adult ed- 
ucation: 

a general?____or a detailed defini- 

tion?____or none?____ 

. Do you believe that the impulse 
to find ways to education them- 
selves is a persistent impulse with 
any adult? 
all adults? ____most adults? __. 

none? ____ 

. Do you believe that a person should 
have a conscious purpose when 
learning anything: 
sometimes? ____never? ____ 

. Do you believe that the public li- 
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brary should try to turn anybody 

into purposeful readers: nobody? 

_..-opinion leaders? _____ library 

patrons?___-all citizens? 

. Do you believe that public librari- 
ans should have a written state- 
ment of objectives: always? ___- 
only if asked?____merely general 
ideas? ____never? __ 

. Which is more important to the 
librarian as an educator: the form 
of the material?____the ideas re- 
corded?. 

9. If a person wanted a sample speech 
on any topic (e.g., nursing) in or- 
der to prepare a talk of his own, 
would you suggest that he take 
along a book on the principles of 
nursing as well, even if he did not 
ask for it? always? ____sometimes? 

___seldom? never? ___ 

In each of the four attitude scales, 
each copy of the returned question- 
naire was scored separately for con- 
tent and for intensity. For example, 
in the content questions above, high- 
er weights were assigned to catego- 
ries which expressed a more favor- 
able attitude. Content scores were 
considered first. The 215 question- 
naires were shuffled into rank order. 
The data obtained by each question 
was recorded on a scalogram in what 
is called a trial run, because as Gutt- 
man says: “It has seldom been found 
that an item with four or five cate- 
gories will be sufficiently reproduci- 
ble if the categories are regarded as 
distinct.’’** 


Guttman goes on to explain that 
one reason, for example, is a variance 
in the verbal habits of people. Some 
persons will say “strongly agree” 
where others will say “agree,” where- 
as basically they mean the same thing. 


In order to mitigate mere differen- 
ces in verbal habits, some categories 
in the questions were combined. New 
weights were assigned to the new 
categories. The questionnaires were 
re-scored for a second and finally a 
third time before cutting points 
emerged which minimized scale er- 
ror. (For a detailed exposition of this 
technique, the reader is referred to 
the thesis or to the articles by Louis 
Guttman.) 

After the non-error and error for 
each category was added, recorded 
and totaled for the scale, reproduci- 
bility was computed at 87.3%. From 
a respondent’s rank order, his re- 
sponse to each question can be repro- 
duced with 87:39, accuracy. Since 
the categories cannot be combined 
any further, this percentage must be 
accepted as final. 

The rank ordering of respondents 
expresses in a numerical way their 
degree of favorableness to the propo- 
sition that the librarian is an educa- 
tor. But since rank can not indicate 
the point where those with a positive 
attitude may be separated from those 
with a negative one, the problem must 
be solved by plotting content against 
intensity. The intensity function was 
obtained from the following ques- 
tions which were used for this type 
of analysis in the first area of interest: 
A, conviction that the librarian is an 
educater. Each question allowed a 
choice of five fixed answers: strong- 
ly agree? agree? ____undecided? 

disagree? 
1. Do you agree that public librarians 

merely supply books to others 

who teach? 
2. Do you believe that public librar- 
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ians merely coordinate books and 
readers, leaving whatever “teach- 
ing” is done for the books to do? 

. Should the public library empha- 
size its claim to an educational 
function? 

. Do you agree that the public li- 
brary will ‘lose its influence in the 
community if it continues to em- 
phasize its educational function? 

. Do you believe that persons are 
able to learn in adult life? 

. Do you agree that in teaching 
adults, formal methods as used in 
colleges are most effective? 

Do you agree that most people 
read better and learn more in 
group situations than under in- 
dividual initiative? 

Do you agree that public librari- 
ans should help people turn from 
vocational interests towards a 
stress on: a liberal education? 

. In devising a library sponsored 
program, do you agree that the 
procedure is more important than 
the ideas communicated? 


As in the previous list of questions 
weights were assigned to each answer 


category. The questionnaires were 
scored and ranked in order. The new 
data for intensity was sorted out as 
was done for content analysis. But 
since intensity is not scalable like con- 
tent, it forms a gradient: “The high- 
er a person’s score, the more likely he 
is to give a high response to each 
item.’** The data obtained from con- 
tent scalogram and from the intensity 
gradient were plotted on a scatter- 
gram and then transferred to a cor- 
relation chart. 

The correlation chart took the raw 
data of the scattergram and computed 
the correlation. The Cartesian co- 


ordinates were located at the model 
point in the frequency distribution 
for each of the variables—content and 
intensity. The mode is not affected 
by size or number of extreme items 
in a frequency distribution to the 
same extent as is the mean. Following 
standard procedure, the correlation 
equation was worked out. The coef- 
ficient was computed at +-.331, a low 
positive correlation. In other words, 
despite the distribution of response 
to any single question, the librarians 
studied reacted with low positive con- 
viction to the whole group of ques- 
tions asked. 


Interpretation of 
Total Scale Analysis 


Attitudes are composed of concept 
and feeling. They deal with action, 
with social and pro fessional behavior 
and with the operating personality of 
individuals. Attitudes are at work ev- 
ery minute of every day guiding our 
thought and action. The correlation 
between the commitment to educa- 
tional objectives and the intensity of 
these convictions, possessed by the 
majority of the librarians studied, 
shown in Figure 1. 

Of course there was some range of 
attitude above and below that held 
by the majority of the decision mak- 
ers in Michigan libraries. The major- 
ity however are very close to the 
mid- point! A lack of acceptance of 
educational purpose is indicated. This 
could be disastrous in a profession 
which attempts to help others iden- 
tify their objectives and use materi- 
als to meet educational needs. 

The relationship between content 
and intensity was noted by a product- 
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moment coefficient of correlating in 
each of the four rating scales. To an 
extent the choice of a metric is a mat- 
ter of convenience, but in this case 
it was determined by the study’s ob- 
jectives. Correlation does not give a 
perfect description of behavior, but 
inferences made as a result of the in- 
dices are in a better position to be 
valid than before it. 


Certain characteristics of the scales 
helped to increase the reliability of 
the conclusions reached, to establish 
some firmness in the assumptions 
about the content of library adult ed- 
ucation, and to make it possible to 
allow some generalizations about the 
attitudes of librarians. These include: 
(1) no category in any question with 
an overly high response frequency; 

(2) no category of any question with 
more error than non- error; (3) suf- 
ficient questions in each scale; (4) 
balance inclusiveness and 
practicality in administering a 15- 
minute instrument; (5) the high rate 
of return (82%), a fact which helped 
to substantiate the conclusions 
reached. 


between 


Such an attitude study made it pos- 
sible to draw conclusions from a large 
amount of purposefully collected 
data. Another advantage realized was 
that it developed an adequate ap- 
proach to the quantification of qual- 
itative data. Instead of focusing on a 
ranking of questigns, Guttman’s meth- 
od is concerned with a ranking of in- 
dividual respondents. Variables be- 
come the varient attitudes possessed 
by each individual. Or in other words, 
respondents ranked themselves to- 
wards a universe of attributes. Con- 
clusions drawn from the correlations 


between thought and feeling have a 
measurable degree of reliability. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The four sub-universes in adult ed- 
ucation were found to scale as indi- 
cated above for example in the con- 
tent analysis of the first rating scale: 
conviction of the librarian as an edu- 

cator. Incidentally, the hypothesis 
was borne out that library adult edu- 
cation has a larger dimension than 
could be handled in one rating scale. 
The presence of scale structure in 
each of the rating scales indicated 
general cognition of the four atti- 
tudes. The resulting correlation coef- 
ficients shown in figures have a mean- 
ingful relationship to the respondents. 
Evidently the librarians studied ac- 
cepted “in theory” the professional 
goals expected of them. 

The assumption was strengthened 
that the public library as a social 
agency will probably never be able 
to help the community realize desir- 
able avenues for social change until 
the librarian himself becomes an ac- 
tive educator and resource person. 
Such a person is someone who appre- 
hends the objectives of society and 
has the skill to wse resources in order 
to help others implement these ob- 
jectives. In short, the historical ap- 
proach helped to verify, aside from 
the study conclusions, the hypothe- 
sig that the librarian, as a cluster of 
attitudes, is the key to the lack of 
commitment to adult education in 
American public libraries. 

The procedure used was designed 
to test how well the librarians be- 
haved as rational believers in a cer- 
tain belief system. In none of the rat- 
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ing scales did the climate of opinion 
among the supervisory staff members 
indicate attitudes that would imple- 
ment the educational objectives of 
Public Library Service.’ There is a 
great discrepancy existing between 
professional education goals and the 
attitudes possessed by librarians, and 
there is little evidence that official ob- 
jectives are being met. In a few indi- 
vidual questions where the explicit 
orientation leaned more toward the 
theme of professional standards than 
in others, the response, of course, was 
overwhelmingly in the affirmative. 
But this glib agreement soon disap- 
pears once the probe goes beneath 
the surface. 

It is obvious from the scale corre- 
lations that the public librarians stud- 
ied have not fully rationalized their 
positions in adult education. There is 
little difficulty deciding that resist- 
ance to adult education is prevalent. 
Librarians are uncertain of what they 
do when teaching; and to work co- 
operatively with others is to move 
into an area of shifting values. The 
security of institutional standards 
seems preferable to the anxiety asso- 
ciated with a working for social ob- 
jectives. Insecure over their educa- 
tional function, librarians neverthe- 
less feel compelled to claim it, a fact 
which may lie behind the phenome- 
non that publicity programs are gen- 
erally preferred to educational ones. 


Librarians are mildly in favor of 
professional objectives. But so vague 
is their orientation, one concludes 


from their noncommittal answers 
that lack of real interest in continu- 
ous self-education is widespread. The 
intensity of the attitudes was low as 
indicated by the low relation of in- 


tensity to content. “When the level 
of professional aspiration is so distant 
from the level of individual involve- 
ment, rationalization and subsequent 
achievement, the goals may not even 
serve the purpose of motivating prog- 
ress.""° The study findings bear out 
experimentally what some leaders in 
the profession have perceived intui- 
tively. 


Discrepancies Between 
Goals and Attitudes 


Of first importance, the study 
points out the discrepancy between 
goals and attitudes. The major atti- 
tudinal issue is in the difficulty which 
the majority of librarians have in ac- 
cepting an active role for themselves 
in community life. The handmaiden 
concept of librarianship is obviously 
not yet entirely eradicated from the 
minds of public librarians. A small, 
comfortably routine job appears pref- 
erable to that of working with a team 
of consultants for community-wide 
adult education programs. 

As a whole, the librarians who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire seem to 
be inadequately motivated for the 
prosecution of their educational func- 
tion in contemporary society. There 
is a great confusion in the minds of 
librarians over what they are attempt- 
ing to do in educating the adult cit- 
izenry. The greatest indictment 
against them is that in claiming to be 
adult educators, they are so reluctant 
to practice sound educational theory. 
Apparently self-education is fo. oth- 
ers, not for the librarian. 

Since the goals for library service 
have been professionally determined 
in a broad national plan, each library 
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staff must go through a similar proc- 
ess and write down their own objec- 
tives. If this does not take place, the 
profession may need either to down- 
grade its objectives, or else seek meth- 
ods which will upgrade its recruit- 
ment and training programs. Certain- 
ly the profession will want to iden- 
tify some of the factors at work 
which block librarians in their at- 
tempts to put objectives to work for 
individual and community better- 
ment. 


Lifting of Horizons 


The “lifting of horizons” has been 
a concern on the part of many adult 


educators. Since public library adult 
education parallels to an extent the 
emergence of the general adult edu- 
cation movement, others in the field 
may be concerned with the problems 
raised in this study. Advances in li- 
brary adult education would be slow 
if left to the “typical administrator.” 
Concern on the part of the profession- 
al schools alone seems hardly suffi- 
cient. Obviously no simple prescrip- 
tion can be written or program de- 
veloped which can be neatly pack- 
aged and mailed out to supervisors. 
Whatever is done may need to be of 
the type where individuals themselves 
are involved in studying the need for 
change. 
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Stating a Position on Adult Education 


Robert A. Luke 


Assistant Director, Division of Adult Education Service, 
National Education Association 


ONE OF THE FEATURES of the 1961 
Adult Education Association confer- 
ence will be a series of consultations 
arranged between certain adult edu- 
cation leaders and key officials in 
the administrative and legislative 
branches of the federal government. 

As a means of preparing for these 
conferences, the planning committee 
for the 1961 conference appointed a 
sub-committee to develop a statement 
which would indicate the role and 
purpose of adult education in Amer- 
ican life. The thoughts expressed in 
the paper, it was assumed, would be 
helpful in providing an advance brief- 
ing for the officials being interviewed, 
and also serve as an aid to adult edu- 
cation people in helping them focus 
clearly on their specific responsibili- 
ties in continuously building and 
strengthening American life. 

After several initial drafts had been 
developed by the local committee, 
it was twice given wide circulation 
throughout the nation. Many adult 
educators from every section of the 
total field generously and quickly re- 
sponded and prov ided the committee 
with much needed help in making 
major additions and revisions to the 
basic documents. 

The text of the statement as printed 
here is a result of the editing follow- 
ing the second circulation of the 
statement. It is presented here as a 
“proposal” for an Adult Education 
Association working paper on adult 
education. At the present time it has 


no official endorsement by the AEA 
Executive Committee. It claims no 
status other than that of a working 
paper prepared by a conference com- 
mittee for the use of conferees at- 
tending the 1961 conference. Mem- 
bers of the committee are: Robert 
Allen, Mayhew Derryberry, Tom 
McLernon, Helen L. Steinbarger, 
Robert S. Zimmer, and Robert A. 
Luke, chairman. 


Proposal for AEA 
Working Paper 


The case for continuing education 
beyond the years of formal schooling 
has been presented frequently and el- 
oquently by many observers of the 
social scene. They point out not only 
that the explosive rate of change but 
that the fundamental character of so- 
cial and technological change make 
mandatory a new concept of educa- 
tion as a continuous lifelong process. 


The Case for Continuing 
Education 


The rate and type of change have 
special implications for a democratic 
society. The decisions by which peo- 
ple govern themselves need to be 
made at the broadest level of popu- 
lar participation that is consistent with 
good information. The information 
required cannot be counted upon’ to 
have been acquired during the years 
of formal schooling. 
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But, mere information is _ not 
enough. With our vast resources for 
mass communication, the United 
States may well be the best informed 
nation in the world. But does this fact 
make our decisions wiser, our insights 
more mature, and our actions more 
responsible? 

Information has meaning only when 
rooted in understanding. It must be 
leavened and enriched with all of the 
processes of interaction between peo- 
ple. Information must be tested, in- 
terpreted, and evaluated. Hypotheses 
and alternative forms of action must 
be considered. Consequences must be 
explored. The accumulated learning, 
wisdom, and understanding of the 
past must be brought into focus. These 
are the processes of education. 


As Adult Educators We 
Affirm: 


First, that we are dedicated to find- 
ing the means whereby the goal of 
maintaining a currently educated cit- 
izenry throughout life in a changing 
democratic society can be fulfilled. 
We seek to establish practical and de- 
fensible programs which will be a 
demonstrable part of the process of 
helping America grow and build for 
the future. 

Second, that we are aware that the 
foundation for education in adult life 
is built within the structure of child- 
hood education. As adult educators 
we agree with leaders in the field of 
elementary and secondary education 
that the basic purpose of formal 
schooling is that of providing the 
skills, the knowledge, and the aware- 
ness which will fulfill the lives of in- 
dividuals in their early years and 


which will enable them to utilize ed- 
ucational processes throughout the re- 
mainder of their lives. 
Third, that we reaffirm the impor- 
tance to society of making available 
rich educational opportunities for 
adults in the following areas: 
1. In vocational, technical, and pro- 
fessional education and training 
. In education for the wholesome 
use of leisure time and the main- 
tenance of mental and physical 
fitness 

. In continuing education for 
adults having less than a high 
school education or its equiv- 
alent 

4. In a broadly based liberal educa- 
tion in the arts, sciences, and 
humanities 

. In education for civic under- 
standing and participation—com- 
munitywide, statewide, nation- 
wide, and worldwide 

6. In education for the later ages 
of life 

7. In family life education and hu- 
man relations 


nm 


We do not make value judgments 
concerning their relative worth oth- 
er than to emphasize the need for a 
balanced program of continuing edu- 
cation for all individuals after the 
years of formal schooling. 

Fourth, that the advantages of con- 
tinuing education should be made 
available to all vocational, regional, or 
cultural groups in our society. 

Fifth, that education must be as 
practical and functional in the im- 
provement of public and community 
life as it is in the improvement of per- 
sonal and individual life. Educational 
processes must be brought to bear 
with no less force than those of per- 
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suasion and the use of authority in 
the resolution of both individual and 
community problems. 

Sixth, we believe that, if our coun- 
try is to achieve this essential applica- 
tion of educational processes to con- 
temporary problems, the following 
factors will need continuing empha- 
sis: 

. Adult educators should work in- 
creasingly with key officials of gov- 
ernment and with leaders of political 
parties in stimulating the use of edu- 
cational processes in the perform- 
ance of legislative, administrative, and 
judicial responsibilities. 

2. There should be increasing rec- 
ognition of the inter-relationship of 
the programs of the voluntary organ- 
izations engaged in adult education 
with those offered by educational in- 
stitutions. 

3. In every community and state 
increased effort should be made for 
representatives of organized adult ed- 
ucation, public and private, to meet 
together at regular intervals to give 
each other mutual help and to stim- 
ulate program development. 

4. In every community, voluntary 
coordinating groups such as a central 
labor council, educational federations, 
the ministerial alliance, the council of 
social agencies, federation of men’s 
and women’s clubs, trade associations, 
and similar groups must be helped to 
give more explicit recognition to the 
adult education methods and goals of 
their constituent groups. 

Additional full-time administra- 
tors and leaders of adult education 
are needed to bring about further de- 
velopment of programs at the local 
level. 

6. The interdependence of full- 


time adult educators and the part- 
time volunteers should be encouraged 
and further developed. 

7. Even as all else in society is un- 
dergoing constant change, so must 
concepts about and approaches to the 
education of adults be expected to 
undergo continuous change. 


As Adult Educators We 
Acknowledge: 


1. That these declarations are not 
new or radical. Rather, they reflect 
present trends and conditions. Im- 
plicit within them can be found the 
basic concepts to be recognized if ed- 
ucation on the adult level is to have 
impact on public and private deci- 
sion-making. 

2. That adults attending the insti- 
tutions of formal education are pri- 
marily motivated by individual, per- 
sonal, and vocational needs rather 
than for assistance in meeting prob- 
lems of community improvement 
and development. 

3. That community action is de- 
veloped most effectively within the 
voluntary associations (including the 
major political parties) and agencies 
of government. 


4. That one of the major respon- 
sibilities of the institutions of educa- 
tion in contributing to education for 
civic participation and public respon- 
sibility may be through consultation, 
leadership training, and _ technical 
services to voluntary associations and 
governmental groups. 

5. That as the services provided by 
educational institutions expand to in- 
clude this wider range of educational 
services, a greatly increased infusion 
of public money will be required. 
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6. That the professional and the 
volunteer workers in adult education 
must join forces in becoming familiar 
with the real processes of decision- 
making on public affairs in our so- 
ciety and in advancing the concept 
that citizens have not only the right 
and duty but the opportunity to be 
an effective part of this educational 
process. 

7. That as adult education reaches 
forward, adult educators must seek a 
growth and development of new 
values. The nature and direction of 
changes in values must be determined 
by society itself in terms of its evolv- 
ing needs. The task of the adult edu- 
cator is to help adults examine val- 
ues, test them against social needs, 
and to stimulate modifications which 
seem best to meet the needs of to- 
day’s people in today’s world. 

8. That in a society of the size and 


complexity of our own, it is impos- 
sible for all adults to be informed on 
all issues. A major responsibility of 
adult education is to help adults re- 
alize that, while many decisions must 
be delegated to specific groups, the 
basic decision must be that of deter- 
mining criteria for selecting the de- 
cision makers. 

Heretofore, adult education has 
made its greatest contribution in the 
areas of academic, vocational, avo- 
cational, and cultural education. At 
present, however, adult education is 
prepared to move ahead by providing 
Americans with many and varied ed- 
ucational opportunities and _proce- 
dures through which our citizens may 
collectively make wise public and 
community decisions that will deter- 
mine the direction in which Amer- 
ican society will move in the years 
ahead. 


Directory of Specialists in Parent Education 


Armin Grams of the Institute of Child Development of the University of 
Minnesota is working with Muriel Brown of the Children’s Bureau on a “Di- 
rectory of Specialists in Parent Education” to be published by the Bureau. The 
names to be included are those of persons professionally identified with the 
field of parent education through their present work, position, title, special 
training and/or publications. This directory will contain about 500 names, and 


should be ready sometime next fall. 


An extensive list of names has already been compiled, but we would like, 
if possible, to include all those eligible. The editors invite correspondence with 
people who would like to know more about the project. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


(Review Editor, COOLIE VERNER, Florida State University) 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS MEN. By Frank C. Pierson and 
others. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1959. 740 pp. 
$7.50. 
HIGHER EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS. 
By Robert Aaron Gordon and James 
Edwin Howell. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959. 491 pp. 

These are two comprehensive 
studies of the entire field of American 
business education. Both are based on 
extensive surveys conducted at num- 
erous colleges and universities and 
among hundreds of management peo- 
ple of various levels. Each bears evi- 
dence of scholarly research and prep- 
aration. Both tend to concentrate on 
a study of degree-programs and de- 
vote only a limited amount of space 
to adult education. Either may be 
used as a standard up-to-date refer- 
ence in its field. To read both, how- 
ever, is a duplication of effort, so 
closely do their analyses, criticisms 
and suggested improvements dovetail. 

The preliminary observations in 
both studies indicate that there is a 
basic need for re-appraising the edu- 
cational foundations of American 
business in terms of: (1) how much 
education is needed? (2) exactly what 
type of training is required? (3) what 
specific courses should comprise a 
business curriculum? (4) what con- 
stitutes the ideal business education? 
and (5) how can the caliber of busi- 
ness students be upgraded? 

Amidst a galaxy of conclusions, 
certain items merit particular em- 


phi asis. It is mandatory, the two books 
conclude, that any educational insti- 
tution undertaking a business program 
know exactly w hat it is striving to 
achieve. Moreover, business curricu- 
la, instructional staff and students need 
to be kept on an extremely high 
level. This is especially true in re- 
gard to faculty. More money must 
be appropriated to enable schools to 
hire and retain excellent professors of 
business courses. Finally,’ the two 
books reach mutual agreement that 
different phases of managerial respon- 
sibility call for diverse methods of 
training and that educational institu- 
tions must be prepared to meet the 
demands of all with an assorted var- 
riety of business programs. 

In the brief section Pierson devotes 
to adult educational business pro- 
grams, he notes that such undertakings 
generally take far too little stock of 
their objectives. He deplores the lack 
of competent faculty often found in 
the “adult” sphere of business educa- 
tion, especially in evening divisions of 
leading universities. Pierson’s firm 
contention is that no school should 
answer the clamor for adult businesss 
education without first acquiring an 
outstanding faculty for the project— 
preferably a faculty consisting of full- 
time members of the teaching staff 
with their time divided proportion- 
ally between the day and evening di- 
visions. 

Gordon and Howell thoroughly en- 
dorse this need for competent instruc- 
tion. Granting that an institution is 
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adequately equipped with proper per- 
sonnel, they see three major advan- 
tages that the school can realize from 
an evening program in adult business 
education: (1) improved relations 
with the business community; (2) in- 
creased revenue for the school; (3) 
gains to the faculty in the form of 
increased income and important busi- 
ness contacts. 

Both volumes maintain that there 
is a distinct role for so-called 
terminal” adult education to play in 
the over-all scheme of education for 
business. Both warn, however, that 
only by knowing its objectives, fol- 
lowing a chartered course toward 
them and always demanding high- 
caliber accomplishment, can the con- 
tribution of adult education to the 
advancement of American business be 


““post- 


anything but minimal. 
J. EAMEs 
Cincinnati 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOR CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS. By John B. Barnes. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1960. 229 
pp. $4.00. 

This book was written to inform 
classroom teachers of research tech- 
niques—particularly study of individ- 
uals, study of classroom groups or 
sub-groups, and study of teaching and 
learning problems—and their proper 
use; to show the many educational 
research problems that exist in teach- 
ing and indicate how they might be 
studied; and, finally to exhort teach- 
ers to do research and administrators 
to provide a situation in which re- 
search can be done. The chapters 
are simply and engagingly written 
and should readily capture the inter- 
est of the classroom teacher. The 


appendices—Research and the Admin- 
istrator, and Research and the Edu- 
cational Consultant—should be made 
“required reading” for all adminis- 
trators and educational consultants. 
There is no doubt that this book will 
appeal to classroom teachers. 

The reviewer is hesitant to advance 
comments which transcend simple 
statements of the author’s purposes 
and of the contents of the book. Hes- 
itancy is occasioned by such questions 

: (a) what kinds of activity might 
veasdauile be regarded as education- 
al research; (b) will a science of edu- 

cation be more quickly established by 

the rigorous experimental testing of 
hypotheses derived from an educa- 
tional theory, or by the synthesis of 
results generated jointly by wide-scale 
data collection and superficial analyses 
of them; (c) are the methods and 
procedures of educational research so 
abstract that the mastery of them 
takes long and diligent study, or are 
they so simple that they can be re- 
duced to recipes so concrete and un- 
equivocal that if one is able to read 
them, then he can follow them un- 
erringly; and (d) is it realistic and/or 
desirable to suggest that classroom 
teachers, who claim to be inundated 
by matters attendant to their teaching 
functions, take an active role in re- 
search, toc? Because the reviewer is 
committed intellectually and emotion- 
ally to certain answers to these ques- 
tions, and because he recognizes that 
others are equally committed to an- 
other set of answers, he is reluctant 
to follow his convictions which would 
produce a one-sided, caustic review 
of this book and of the philosophy of 
which it was born. 

Dr. Barnes’ book will be of sub- 
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stantial value to those who wish a first 
glimpse of educational research, and 
it will prove to be useful in in-service 
training courses in research for pub- 
lic school teachers. If it should come 
to pass that everyone connected with 
education must become a researcher, 
then this volume should serve as the 
vehicle, for it will capably transport 
all to that estate and will inflict neither 
pain nor theory in the process. 

P. Kropp 

Florida State University 


IN ADULT EDUCATION. 
Glen Holmes, 


METHODS 


By Barton 
Clarence Brundy. 


Morgan, 


The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., 1960. 180 pp. $4.00. 


“The lecture is an oral presentation 
by a speaker having to do with or- 


ganized thoughts and ideas. Two fac- 
tors of a lecture stand out prominent- 
ly, a speaker and an audience. It is 
expected that, by process of the 
speech, thought will be initiated, 
problems will be identified and the 
audience may be moved to action.” 

Chapter 6 begins this way. It is 
typical of this short book of crisp 
definitions, brief descriptions, and di- 
rect instructions. The authors are ex- 
perienced educators of vocational ex- 
tension or agricultural education. 
There is, consequently, a great deal 
of value in reading what they have 
to say and in reducing their quick 
generalizations to measures of practi- 
cal and varied situations. 

Weaknesses apparent in all such 
books are evident in this. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different 
methods of instructing adults are not 
so clear and fast as stated. There are 
too few references to research ma- 
terial to support such positive decla- 
rations which can be reduced to list- 
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ings. Perhaps every hunch they list 
could be shaped into a good hypo- 
thesis. Maybe every observation made 
by practitioners will be verified by 
sound, controlled, organized, and an- 
alyzed data, but so far there is not the 
substantial body of evidence to justi- 
fy too much emphasis on steps that 
are presented as blueprints to action. 
Even so, the authors are not aware, 
apparently, of such valid research as 
does exist. 

It may be that the authors are in 
full disagreement with Verner’s ap- 
proach to a new conceptual scheme 
for the identification and classifica- 
tion of the processes for adult educa- 


- tion, as they continue to assume the 


rightness of the traditional approach 
to method. The point at issue for all 
adult educators, however, is whether 
it is proper to ignore the questions 
that have been raised in the field that 
contribute to the advancement of 
knowledge about educating adults. 
Little justification seems reasonable 
when the studies and publications in 
the field of adult education are so 
readily available today and so much 
in the public attention. 

If this book is to be used as a set of 
directions for newcomers, it has very 
restricted value. If it is used as the 
basis for approaching, testing, evalu- 
ating and enriching experiences of ac- 
tive teachers, it could be a valuable 
tool. 

Tuomas A. VAN SANT 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
PHYSICS. Edited by Sanborn C. 
Brown and Norman Clarke. Proceed- 
ings of the International Conference 
on Physics Education. UNESCO 
House. Paris. 1960. Published jointly 
by The Technology Press, Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology and John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 191 
pp. 


PROFESSIONAL 


In August, 1960, eighty-six physi- 
cists from thirty-two nations met in 
Paris to discuss individual viewpoints 
and draft resolutions to represent 
their agreement regarding modern 
standards of instruction in physics. 
Reports dealing with several crucial 
problems were ‘presented. From these 
reports and related discussions the edi- 
tors have brought together material 
for this book. 

The tone of the meeting was set 
early by Professor Y. A. Rocard of 
the Superior Normal School of Paris, 
when he challenged the conference 
to “arrive at a definition of an inter- 
national teacher of physics who should 
be a generator of fruitful exchanges 
and who should contribute to break- 
ing down the potential barriers of 
out-of-date nationalism between our 
countries, in a century in which the 


great enterprises of science call for 


universal collaboration.” In order to 
achieve this type of physics teaching, 
it was agreed that extensive efforts 
throughout the world need to be 
made to improve the quality of train- 
ing of physics teachers. It is not sur- 
prising to find that the discussion of 
teacher training produced more pro- 
posals for necessary action than any 
other single discussion of the confer- 
ence. The recommendations largely 
dealt with ways to improve the qual- 
ity of know ledge i in phy sics and main- 
tain a good balance in know ledge of 
pedagogy. 

A major problem of concern which 
is reported in the book is what phys- 
ics is necessary in the education of 
scientists who are not primarily physi- 
cists. Representatives several 
countries including Poland, Japan, 
United States, France and the USSR 
described their points of view on this 
question. Diversity of opinion ex- 
tended in these reports from an in- 
sistence that mathematics is the ma- 


LITERATURE 


jor requirement in the education of 
non-physicist scientists to the con- 
tention that very little mathematics 
was necessary. The report reveals 
that the basic problems of education 
are somewhat common throughout 
the world. These include the prepa- 
ration of curriculum materials, prep- 
aration of teachers, making facilities 
available, and defining the role of 
professional organizations in the im- 
provement of teaching. Although dis- 
cussions on the improvement of sci- 
ence teaching in the secondary schools 
are reported, the book would seem to 
be of more interest in the United 
States to college teachers of physics. 
Paut FE. BLackwoop 
U.S. Office of Education 


EDUCATION FOR CHILD REARING. 
By Orville G. Brim, Jr. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. 363 
pp. $5.00. 

In spite of the title this is a book 
for adult educators about adult edu- 
cation—specifically that particular 
specialized aspect generally known as 
parent education. In some w ays this 
might be considered to be a compan- 
ion volume to AEA’s own Overview 
of Research since it extends that vol- 
ume with greater detail into a special 
program area. 

Brim has analyzed, synthesized, and 
coordinated the research relating to 
parent education. He has organized 
his material into two parts, each with 
appropriate sub-divisions. Part One 
deals with the assumptions and objec- 
tives of parent education. and has 
chapters treating the nature of parent 
education, the influence of the parent 
on the child, causes of parent behav- 
ior, and the aims and clientele of par- 
ent education. Part Two is concerned 
with procedures and results and has 
chapters on the content of the educa- 
tional program, choice of methods, 
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selection and training of personnel, 
and evaluation. 

This listing of chapters is given 
here in detail to point out the two 
distinct parts of the book so that adult 
educators not interested particularly 
in parent education can see that Part 
Two is of general interest to the 
field, by reason of its analysis of re- 
search relating to areas of interest 
common to all adult education. Nat- 
urally, in this part the studies reviewed 
relate specifically to parent educa- 
tion, nevertheless the material is ap- 
plicable by implication to other sub- 
ject matter areas. 

From this review of studies in a 
single subject matter area of adult 
education one can get significant 
clues to knowledge relating to prob- 
lems and areas of concern common 
to other subject areas. Evaluation, 
for example, in parent education pro- 


grams differs but little from evalua- 
tion in other areas of adult educa- 
tion. Processes for directing parent 
education programs are common with 
all other adult education. 


This is a significant and valuable 
book even though the title may mis- 
lead adult educators into thinking it 
is not pertinent to their specific area. 
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BOUND FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
A COMPLETE YEAR OF 
ADULT LEADERSHIP 


For Another volume comprising 10 issues of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP now is completed and ready for dis- 


Convenient tribution. You can preserve every issue of the 
past year for handy future reference in the two 


Reference ways listed here. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
BOUND VOLUME No. 9 $7.50 Each 


Every issue from May, 1960 through April, 1961 is included in this study 
volume, bound in handsome leatherette bookcloth, with ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP imprinted in gold on the cover and backbone. An invaluable hand- 
book of leadership training ideas and information for your library or book- 
shelf. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
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